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GABRIELLA WITHEEIMTOK 



CHAPTER L 



In ooe of those old boroughs on the bor- 
ders of England and North Wales, where 
the rage for modernizing, or what is called 
improvement, had made few advances, there 
stood at the time of the commencement of 
this tale, and in all probability is even now 
standing, an M hotise. We will not call 
it a mansion — that term would be too dig- 
nified — a cottage, strictly speaking, it was 
too large for, so an old home it most be 
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styled. It was far from being in good re- 
pair, yet not entirely dilapidated; for the 
rain and snow did not penetrate through 
the roof, at least not through all the ceilings 
of the bed rooms ; nor were there any 
broken panes in the windows ; but the walls 
and wood-work looked rather dingy, when 
compared, with the neighbouring houses and 
cottages, which were usually white-washed 
once a year, and to add to their brilliancy, 
the window frames, doors and garden pa- 
lings, were painted bright green or white ; 
while to some of the grander ones, such 
as the lawyer's or surgeon's, there was a 
bright brass knocker above the still more 
shining plate, on which was engraved, in 
large letters, the name of the inmate. It 
was a violent source of regret to the ser- 
vant at the old house, that she was not 
allowed to scour the steps and polish the 
knocker like her neighbours ; and many were 
the triumphant looks and little laughs of 
the other Betties and Nannies, when they, 
an the Saturday evenings, passed the old 
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hotise^ on their way to the well, which was 
the usual place for congregating on that 
erening, as much as the meeting houses 
were on the Sundays; for in those days 
there were few churches, where evening 
service was performed. Start not, my 
young readers ; that really was the case, 
and those of my own age can testify to the 
truth of this assertion. But before the 
young blame their forefathers, they should 
be told of the difference in the hours and * 
manners of that period to this. 

In summer, many of the most respecta- 
ble people went to bed by twilight; and in 
winter, the streets were so badly lighted 
and ill paved, if paved at all, that it was 
necessary to carry lanterns after dark ; and 
walking in pattens by the light of a lan- 
tern, was not particularly agreeable on a 
cold, wet night. Lighting by gas is there- 
fore an improvement for those whom in* 
clination or business calls forth at night ; 
yet it must be confessed, that for such as are 

not obliged to attend to business, the best 
B 3 
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place IS their own fire-side. Bat to return 
to the old house. It was situated rather 
without the towDe Part of the old town 
walls were still standing and skirted one 
side of the garden ; and although the ram- 
parts had long ceased to be paced by the 
sentinel, or guarded by the mail-clad war- 
rior, they still afforded footing to the ven- 
turous urchin in quest of wall flowers, or 
birds^ nests, which were always to be found 
in some of the hawthorns growing amidst 
the ruins, or in the thick ivy that afforded 
shelter to a numerous tribe of owls, bats, 
and such like inhabitants, that prefer seclu- 
sion, to society of any class, except their 
own. The white-washed and painted 
bouses were on the opposite side to the old 
one, which latter was most likely built out 
of some of the stones of the old wall. 
The ground floor consisted of an entrance 
hall, which might have served as a kitchen 
— but she who inhabited this house had, in 
her youth, been accustomed to a hall of 
vast dimensions — a good sized parlour, and 



the other necessary offices. There was also 
a smaller room behind the parlour; the 
window was exactly similar, but looked 
into the garden, beyond which were some 
loyely green meadows shaded on the eastern 
side by tall elms. This was used as a sleep- 
ing room, the chambers above being few in 
number. The floor of the parlour was dry 
rubbed, and the paper old, but not torn or 
hanging loose from the walls. The fttrni-* 
ture consisted of some large mahogany 
chairs with leather seats, once black ; a 
dining-table of the sume wood, and a round 
Que for work, placed near the only window, 
a large bay one; there was another table 
suppojfted by carved hounds, on which 
stpod a time- piece, and several boc^s, chiefly 
botanical works, a volume of old black 
letter ballads, and one or two odd volumes 
of Shakespeare, Pope, Milton, Izaao Walr 
toii, &c., and underneath lay, in a basket, 
a fine spaniel, with three beautiful puppiea 
asleep. The mother's eyes were fixed on a 
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person standing in the hall, and the parlour 
door being open enabled her to watch his 
movements. He was examining some fish- 
ing rods ; a gun leant against the wall, 
which he had been washing, and from 
which he had just been taking the charge, 
for the shooting season was over, and the 
fishing beginning. The dog every now and 
then gave a whining moan, as though she 
wished to accompany him ; yet her maternal 
cares forbade her. The man examining the 
rods looked about forty, but he was not 
more than thirty-five ; exposure to the 
weather, and perhaps intemperance, bad 
added, in appearance at least, five years to 
his age ; he was about the middle height, 
rather stout, firmly built, and would have 
been handsome, but for the causes above 
mentioned. He was singing, and some- 
times humming the tune of ^^ Black -eyed 
Susan," every now and then interrupting 
himself by speaking to the dog. 

<' Old fool ! what do you whine for ? 
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You know you can't go and leave the 
pups* 

'' ' Oh ! Suaaiiy Susan, loTelj dear, 
Mj TowB shall erer true remain.* 

** There! Til be d d if I have not broken 

the hook ! what the d is to be done 

now ? Why, old Mopsa, can't you be still ? 
I am not going shooting. 



« f 



Let me kiss off that fiJling tear.* 



^ I don't think I have another fly that a 
salmon will bite at, for the peacock's fea- 
ther is too glaring now, and the dragon flies 
are not out ; well, I can take a trout rod 
— ^be still Mopsa, I shall not be long. 

** * We onlj part to meet again. 
If to fidr India's coast we sail, 

Thj ejesare seen in diamonds bright' 

'* Yes I bright^ old Mop, but not so bright 
as thine were ; well, the pups' eyes will, I 
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h^e^ be brighili, for I shall give one toi- 
let me see, to whom have I promised them ? 

'' * Biliftv«.ttotvwhai€h6.iaBdflmea flay.' 

^^ That will do ; a glass of grog, and I am 
off! 

** For thou art present whereso'er I go.' " 

The glass was quaffed, the fishing basket 
slung and all ready, when he called out at 
the top of Ids Yoice-^ 

^' fiQg, take oare of Mqpsa and the pujpsi^ 
md ru bring you hoxm primrQsesr*4f I qw 
find a»y/' 

Slamming the house-door after bioQ, as 
if to proclaim his departure, not only to the 
inmates, but alifQ ta.tb^ aeigbibeurhood, he 
strode off as though he £sared Ihe fish 
would be all captured, or the riyer rolled 
off into a new channel. Mopsa set up a 
doleful howl, and jumped out of her basket^ 
wbich was upset by the sudden jerk. The 
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puppies awoke oiit of their sleep, frightened, 
and gaTe such a cry of distress, as soon 
brought to their assistance a blooming girl 
about ten years of age. 

This was Gabriella Margaret Withering- 
ton — Silly or Peg as she was called. 
Taking up the puppies and seating herself 
on the floor, she placed them in her lap 
with as much care as the fondest nurse 
would bestow on the tenderest infant \ and, 
Mopsa, either ashamed of her conduct, or 
knowing it was useless to follow her master, 
returned to her maternal duties, crouching 
along with drooping head, as though seeking 
for pardon. This was soon awarded by 
Gabriella, who, stroking while she gently 
reprimanded her, and pointing to the 
basket, placed the young ones beside her ; 
and then taking up the saucer of milk 
which Had been overturned, replenished it, 
and seating herself on a low stool beside 
them, b^an singing a sort of lullaby song, 
which, no doubt, was as rightly understood 
as many a fine Italian air is by som^ who 
B 5 
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pretend to give their opinion of what tbey 
know not one word or note. But the 
youthful vocalist was soon interrupted by 
the entrance of an old lady, who in a quiet 
tone, yet evidently one of deep concern, 
said^ 

'^ Did I not hear the front door slam, 
and Mopsa howl? Is your uncle Humphrey 
gone out T 

^^ Tes, grandmama,^ replied Oabriella 

^^ Why did you not amuse him till I came 
in, or tell me he was going? I left you 
with him while he was cleaning out his 
gun/' 

^' I did 8.tay till he sent me up to the 
garret to get more hemps for cleaning the 
gun ; and then he told me to go and pick up 
his shots as the bag had got untied, and 
they were all about the floor. While I was 
picking them up. I heard him singing in 
the hall^ and then he called me to take care 
of the puppies^ — ^pretty little things — and 
before I got down, he was gonev'^ 

^^ It is ever the way after he has been 
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talking to Coporal Vaaghan. I am sure 
he entices him out ; it is very vexatious ; 
yet he may not remain late/' 

^* I am sure^ grandmama, I hope not, for 
he is so cross when he is tipsy/' 

^^ But at other times good humoured, so 
we must overlook it/' 

" You overlook too much, my dear 
mother,'' said a tall, gentlemanly-looking 
person, who had entered unnoticed during 
the foregoing dialogue between Gabriella 
and her grandmother. The former rose, 
and taking his hand, looked up in his face 
with a beseeching smile, as if to say, ^^ Bo 
not complain any more, it will only vex 
grandmama/' Looking down on the young 
pleader with an affectionate yet melancholy 
smile, and retaining her hand in his, he slowly 
left the parlour with her, and retraced his 
steps to the garden, when after one or two 
turns up and down the broad walk, he 
said, 

** I like fishing, but it's rather too early 
yet ; the trout are not in season, and there 
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JM muob to be dooe in the gurden at pre- 
Wttt; whop tbftt is fiaiabodi you and J, 
Qabriella, will go aud fish/' 

''But aee, 197 d^r uncle, bow bngbt 
tbe sun shines ; and if it is too soon for 
the trout yet, you might catch a salmon. 
Oh ! bow delighted I should be to see yoUr 
do so; fcMT uQde Hompbrey is always say- 
ing be bad an offer, and got bis line or rod 
broken, and was, in consequence, not able 
to capture bis pri^e. How is it you neyer 
get yours broken, or entangled in the 
trees r 

^'AU sportsmen like to boast; but 
Humphrey is always in a hurry ; and, what 
is worse, he sometimes takes a glass too 
much. Now let us see about tbe flower- 
beds. You must begim to weed, for^ you 
know, I never turn the weeds in ; if so, 
they soon grow up again, and then we pull 
up tbe flowers with them." 

** Why, old Probert always turns in the 
weeds ! I was looking at his garden yester- 
day, and he gave me three peas^ of a new 



sort, that Sir Howel ap-Ho weFs gardener, 
gave him. Sir Howel brought them from the 
king's garden last year ; old Probert had 
but nine, and he gave me three — was he not 
kindr 

^* Where are the peas V 

''Here, in my pocket," she exclaimed, 
diving with her hand to the bottom of that 
repository, not of art, but of many useful 
articles ; but ere they could be extricated, 
she was obliged to seat herself on the step^ 
and,, at length, from amidst thimbles^ 
needle-cases, marbles, dolls shoes^ a box of 
conifits, and numerous other trifles of no 
small value to their possessor, the three 
peas were produced. 

** Gabriella, they are very large, and, I 
am sure, are the new blue I have heard 
so much of; we will set them in a safe 
corner, and say nothing about them until 
they grow up. In the meanwhile here is 
sixpence for you to give old Probert to buy 
him some tobacco, for he loves a pipe, and 
is always industrious and honest, or I 
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should not accept even three peas from 
him. Now you shall begin your task of 
weeding ; be sure you don't pull up the 
anemones, which are just appearing, nor 
the self-sown annuals ; you know all, I be- 
lieve/' 

*' Yes — ^but I must first run and see if 
grandmama wants me — ^and if the puppies 
are safe, for Mopsa may have left the 
basket again; and uncle Humphrey told 
me to take care of them ; if mischance 
should befal them, he will be very angry, 
and I shall be much vexed/' 

She bounded off, and up the steps into 
the house* Her uncle stood, for a moment, 
looking after her, and then turned up the 
walk, saying, to himself — 

'' What should 1 do without her? She is 
the only beam of gladness that cheers my 
path in this life — all others have deceived, 
deserted, forsaken me. Her mother repaid 
me with ingratitude ; but there was some 
excuse for her, and I will protect her 
child. Clara, you deceived me for a worth- 



less libertine. My mather^ for whom I 
have sacrificed my iucUnation, and . with- 
drawn myself from the world^tbou lovest thy 
truant Humphrey better than me, thy first 
bom ; but I promised him, who forsook us 
all, to watch oyer the deserted ; I have 
done so, and will, while life lasts. Will 
Gabriella prove ungrateful I The thought 
often crosses my mind, have I done my 
duty by her ? Have I cultivated her 
mind, which is so richly endowed by nature? 
The weeds I may have cheeked, yet I have 
bestowed little care in assisting the growth 
of learning — of talent, which she possesses. 
I may, as far as my own knowledge extends, 
have answered her questions; but is there 
one branch of education that has been 
rightly attended to ? Well, the error 
must be amended, or this fiiir plant may 
run wild or be blighted ere it attains its 
full perfection ; and who would be to blame ? 
Those who neglect the cultivation, ar she 
who seeks for the attainment of what can- 
not be a€<[uired without assistance ?' 
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While these thoughts passed through hii 
mind, he slowlj paced the alley, stopping 
at intervals to examine a flower expanding 
into bloom, a bed of seedling polyanthuses 
in all their pride, and in a sheltered border, 
some hyacinths and jonquills which were 
perfuming the air. And then he passed a 
little plot bordered with daisies, one of the 
namesakes of its youthful owner. There 
was a medley, not only of field and garden 
flowers, but cabbage stamps and cress 
coming up in the form of large **' G. M. W/ 

^^ Poor child,'' he murmured, '^ thou hast 
the worst piece of ground in the whole 
garden ; this must be amended like thy 
education ; but here it is, the soil that is 
bad, not the cultivation, for not a weed is 
suffered to trespass here/' 

Further comments were stopped by the 
owner thereof running up to her uncle, ex- 
claiming, ^* I am ready to begin weeding ; 
where shall I commence ?" 

He led the way to one of the beds, and 
down she knelt with her gloveless hands, 
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witb as much good will to her task afi if it 
bad been one of the highest gratification 
and importance; and such it was to that 
child of simplicity and innocence. 

We have given a more minute account of 
tiifles,.for such the foregoing details are, in 
order to throw some light on the character of 
ber, who will be one of the principal figures 
in the following pages, which we trust will 
afford a few hours amusement to those, 
who may not be disposed for, or whose 
numerous engagements may prevent their 
more studious reading, and to such as re- 
quire a little relaxation from every day 
cares and trials. Trials await most persons, 
whatsoever the rank or station they fill in 
this world, where all is mutability ; and to 
those who have no real cares, imaginary 
ones will start up. Fancied ills are more 
difficult to be borne by the few than real 
ones are by the many ; and although labour 
needs some relaxation, yet want of occupa- 
tion injures the mind more than labour 
does the body. What leads to poverty 
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discontent, crime, misery, ay, and even^ 
madness, more than want of proper exercise 
for the mind ? The mind is never idle ; and 
if it is not directed into the right channel, 
it will soon burst the banks and rush into 
the wrong, and there will be choked up 
with the mud and filth of sin, and nothing 
but death will stop its career ; seldom if 
ever can it be purified, and never, never 
can it regain* the clear lustre with which it 
first started from its native spring. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Vm. Owynne, the grandmother of our 
heroine, was the daughter of an old and 
noble family ; and had^in early life, married 
a man of equally high descent, but a 
younger son without fortune, having only 
an ensigney and a remarkably handsome 
person to recommend him to her notice. 
But many bright eyes besides hers, would 
sparkle when he entered the ball rooms at 
Bath or Tunbridge Wells. At the former 
of these places^ he was stationed at the head 
of a recruiting*party, and here it was he 
first met the beautiful Miss Calvalrey — 
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*' the lovely Die/' as she was called. His 
attentions were received with evident plea* 
sure by the fair belle of the season, who 
was the youpgest, and only unmarried 
daughtec of the Dowager Lady Cassander 
Calvalrey, and whose fortune was hand- 
some for those days when there were not so 
many millionnaires as at the present. When 
the mother and daughter left for Tun- 
bridge, the young officer had little difficulty 
in obtaining leave of absence, and poste.4 
off in pursuit of the bright luminary of his 
attraction ; and many others, not only of 
the brave sons of Mars, but even of the 
nobility, followed in the wake of the lovely 
Diana — like stars in that of her name- 
sake, the Queen of Night. Whether Lady 
Calvalrey only deemed it a matter of course 
that her daughter was to receive the homage 
of every rank of men with any claim to tb^ 
title of gentle ; or whether she was so de- 
voted to kings and knaves, which she knew 
so well how to play off against each other, 
we cannot say ; but certain it is, that 
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while she was giving up whole days and 

nights to the latter, with their appendagesof 

hearts and diamonds, there were plenty of 

knaves, if not kings, laying their hearts 

and diamonds at her daughter's feet. But 

Diana, like many others, chose the heart, 

and rejected the diamonds. We will not 

say the young man was not sincere in 

his devotion; he really did love Diana, and 

was fearful of losing the object of his 

adoration, as he could not for a moment 

suppose that the mother would willingly, or 

even reluctantly give her beautiful child, 

whose hand was sought by some of the 

great ones of the land, to a penniless cadet. 

But he was not nameless; he was of a race 

as high as hers, though poor; for in those 

days, old families never thought of placing 

their younger sons in business to prop up 

their fallen fortunes. Some might have the 

prudence and foresight to do so, but those 

were few ; the army and the church were, 

therefore, the only professions thut those, 

who were loaded with ancestral pride and, 
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Vie may call it, honourable poverty, had iu 
view for their sons. Had Talbot Gwynne 
known how much Lady Cassander Calvalrey 
respected high descent, he would not have 
despaired. In vain her daughter tried to 
overcome his fears of her mother's refusal ; 
till at lengthy she was herself conquered by 
bis looks of misery and arguments, and 
consented to a private marriage. We will 
not attempt to describe her distress, when, 
instead of meeting a stern rebuke from her 
deceived mother, it was one of. pity only 
and self-reproach for not watching more 
carefully over the fair blossom, now binding 
beneath the chilly blast of her first sorrow. 
" Oh ! my mother," she exclaimed, " I 
know not what misery is in store for me; 
for hardly had the ceremony been solemnized, 
when a dreadful-looking man came for- 
ward, and, holding out a paper to me, 
said — * You have money, I hear, madam, 
in that case you can pay your husband's 
debts.' He then laid his hand on the 
shoulder of Talbot, who was trying to pre- 
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vent his speaking to me, and I threw my 
arms round him. I know no more. Oh ! 
tell me where they are ; save Talbot, he is 
my husband now. We are both equally to 
blame, both, both." 

Lady Calvalrey was neither an unfeeling 
nor a weak woman ; she liked cards but 
was no gambler; she blamed herself, and 
was resolved to make the best of what could 
not be undone. Her steward was sum- 
moned, and sent to the inn, where the 
bridegroom had been conveyed by the low 
fellow, who had so brutally saluted the 
young bride. It was found to be for the 
amount of a debt contracted at a village 
inn, where he had been quartered. This 
was quickly discharged ; but upon examina- 
tion, poor Talbofs debts amounted to a 
good round sum. It was that which made 
him fearful of asking the hand of the fair 
Diana Calvalrey; for well he knew there are 
such things as settlements to be made, ere 
any prudent mother will consent to her 
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daughter's marriage. Affairs were at 
length arranged, so as to admit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Talbot Gwynne's living in a state of 
respectability. Luckily, part, although by 
far the smallest, of the bride's fortune, de- 
pended on her mother settling it as she 
thought fit, and this she did in such a 
manner as would save her daughter from 
actual poverty. 

Thus they parted; for although the 
mother had forgiven her daughter's rash 
step, she well knew any mark of partiality 
on her part towards' this, her youngest 
and best beloved child, would cause dis- 
sensions between herself and her other 
children, all of whom were well married; 
that is to say, suitably and equally in 
point of fortune ; and if they had not ad- 
vanced a step in society, they had not 
descended. Once, and only once, did 
Diana again embrace her mother ; and that 
was to present her first-born, her little son, 
Churchill, which name was given him in 



honor of the great Marlborough, between 
Mrhom and Ladj Cassander Calvalrej there 
was a family connexion. 

Ladj Calvalrey was deeply afflicted 
to witness the change so short a 
time had made in the person of her 
daughter, who, it was evident, exerted 
every effi)rt to assume the appearance of 
content and happiness, which she felt not ; 
but she made no complaints, and the 
mother forbore alluding to the past or pre- 
sent. 

They never met again ; but Lady Cal- 
valrey, immediately after her child left, 
sent for her trusty steward, and took more 
effectual means of securing a maintenance 
fer both Mrs. Gwynne and her infant boy. 
On the latter, she settled a small estate, 
which had been left to her by an elder 
sister. Hardly had she made this altera- 
tion in her will, ere she was seized with a 
fit of apoplexy, and expired in the arms of 
her two eldest daughters. 

And now Diana^s trials began to crowd 

TOL, I, c 
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upon her. Talbot had no one to check his 
career of mad extravagance, vvhich the 
increase of their young family alone ought 
to have done j he sold out of the army, 
and every thing that it was possible to 
spend, he did. This state of affairs could 
not last long; although every allowance and 
excuse was made for him, on account of 
his connexions and good nature — (good 
nature ! how grossly is that term abused or 
misunderstood !) — we will call it convi- 
viality. At the end of nine years after his 
marriage, it left him houseless. Every- 
thing that he could mortgage or borrow 
upon, was gone, and a prison or a foreign 
land was the only resource left. A few 
jewels-^the remains of past grandeur — 
were all that Diana could dispose of, and 
some pieces of old plate ; these were placed 
in the hands of one who professed great 
friendship, and was also a relative of 
her husband's, and enabled Mrs. Gwynne to 
realize a small sum, which she gave him» 
who had brought her to such distress. At 
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midnight, one Saturday, he, for the last 
time, bade farewell to his wife and infants ; 
but, child as he was, Churchill Gwynne 
never forgot that sad parting. 

"Oh! Churchill, my boy,'' said the 
father, '' you must love and obey your 
mother in all things — protect and love 
yofir little brother and sisters. Remember, 
you are the eldest son of a most imprudent 
and wretched father, but of the best, the 
most exemplary of mothers. May the 
Almighty bless and protect you all ! You 
have no other protector left, outcasts as I, 
your father, leave you." 

Again clasping them to his breast, he 
held them in his arms as though it were 
impossible to relinquish the treasures, 
which, till that moment, had never been 
duly valued. 

He was roused by the following words 
uttered by one who had entered unnoticed 
during that heart-rending scene : 

" The horse is ready, sir, and it is now 

c 2 
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Sunday morning ; you have little time to 
lose/' 

"Will, you are right/' exclaimed Mrs. 
Gwynne, as she grasped the arm of her 
maid, who was holding one of the children 
" Go, Talbot, or my courage will fail me in 
this sore trial — ^go ; fear not for me, I will 
neithei shrink nor falter in my love or duty; 
fere thee well.*' She saiik down on her 
bed. 

Without another word, or even trusting 
another look at those he was never more to 
behold, Talbot rushed down the stairs, and, 
in another moment, the clatter of his horse's 
hoofs was heard at a most reckless pace. 
Hardly had that sound died away in the 
distance, ere another horse was heard ap- 
proaching in the opposite direction. 

*^She is come, madam," exclaimed the 
faithful servant, Winny ; " I will put the 
poor children to bed, and then return to 
you/' 

The young Churchill had sidled up to his 
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mother, holding his little brother in his 
arms, for Winny was supporting her misfaress. 
Pressing his lips on her brow, down which 
the drops of. perspiration were chasing each 
other, he whispered, 

'' Dear mama, I am not old enough to 
protect you y^t ; but I will love and obey 
you." 

She grasped his little hand, and, in a 
faint voice, murmured, 

'* Bless thee, my boy ! Take the little ones 
away, I am very faint." 

In another hour, . she gave birth to a 
daughter, two months before her due time. 
Having whispered her fears to Winny, the 
latter sent off for the woman who usually 
attended on such occasions ; but not a word 
had Mrs. Gwynne uttered to her husband, 
lest the smallest delay might be fraught 
with danger — it being necessary for him to 
reach the vessel and embark witnin twenty 
four hours, or the walls of a prison would 
immure him, perhaps for life. 

He. baffled .pursuit ; and when, on the 
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Monday morniDg, the emissary of the law 
took possession of the house, at the sight of 
the mother and the new-born infant, sur- 
rounded by her five other little ones, with 
barely enough to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger for one day, the heart of him who 
had been inured to scenes of distress was 
softened. 

" Fear not, madam," said he, **you shall 
not be removed till you are able, nor shall 
these pretty babies want, for they are all 
babies. I have saved a little money, and 
if I can quiet the person, who has put in 
the execution, something may be done to 
arrange matters ; because all say you are a 
real lady, and what is better, an honest 
one." 

Holding out her feeble hand, and with 
a yet more feeble voice, she murmured — 

*^ If life is spared me, you shall not re- 
pent this generosity. Act in the best way 
your judgment directs, for I am a poor. 
Ignorant, helpless woman." 

For the credit of human nature, be it 
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recorded, he did act for Mrs. Gwynne, and 
her children, with sense and feeling, and 
by the time she was able to be removed, he, 
with the assistance of his wife and Winny, 
had found and made arrangements with a 
respectable tradesman in the town to re- 
ceiye them as boarders for a year, as he 
knew they were penniless. At the expira- 
tion of that time, Mrs. Gwynne, with the 
help of her relations, had raised money on 
the little property secured on her by Lady 
Cassander Calvalrey, and was enabled to 
make arrangements for paying her thought- 
less husband's debts, but years must inter- 
vene ere they could be finally settled. She 
then took the old house at a very low rent, 
to which she removed. She was above 
all false pride, and was not ashamed of re- 
maining where her change of circumstances 
was known ; her actions would bear the 
strictest comments, and the sneers of the 
low, narrow-minded, and purse-proud, she 
despised. But none sneered at her^ She 
seldom went out, being fully employed with 
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domestic cares; yet she always received those 
who visited her with a cheerful welcome, 
never alluded to her troubles^ and never 
mentioned her husband's name ; she knew 
she could not vindicate him, but would not 
censure the father of her children. 

About five years after he left his wife, 
Talbot died ; and Mrs. Gwynne had the 
consolation of hearing that he closed hrs 
eyes in peace and penitence. Her grief 
was silent; but those who were best 
acquainted with her knew* that she felt 
more than her outward looks expressed. 
For years she deprived herself of every in- 
dulgencei and many, many comforts, to en- 
able her to fulfil her promise of paying her 
husband's debts, and educate her childresi ; 
and in every effort, she was seconded by 
her eldest son. Brave and noble hearts! 
They were of the true nobility of nature ! 
She who owes her all to iJiem, now bears 
testimony to their worth ; and altfaongh her 
own faults were, and are, many, and her 
trials severe, she has always endeavoured 
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to bear them with the fortitude and 
patience which marked the conduct of the 
departed ; but alas ! she has fallen far 
short of their example. 



None of mortal birth are perfect. Mrs. 
Gwynne loved all her children almost to a 
fault ; but the youngest son was her favour- 
ite, and never having any disguise, she 
could not conceal that weakness. It is 
true, she honoured, admired, was proud of 
Churchill, and would have laid down her 
life, if required, for him ; but the merry 
laugh and joyous countenance of Humphrey 
reminded her of his father. Humphrey, 
however, was very far inferior to Talbot 
Gwynne, in person and manners. His defi- 
ciency in the latter was, no doubt, owing to 
his education ; for Mrs. Gwy nne^s limited in^ 
come would not admit of her placing him in 
one of the first public schools ; and whatever 
play be aaid to the contrary, it is there that 
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polished manners are acquired* He did not 
want for abilities^ and those of the highest 
order, but he was rather fond of fun, as he, 
called it, among the lower class, and noth-* 
ifig would do but that he must be a marine; 
80 when he obtained his majority, with the 
small portion that was settled on him as one 
of the younger children, be purchased a 
commission, and went out on active service. 
The three eldest daughters married, two of 
them to clergymen of respectability, 
although not over rich ; the third to a 
gentleman of good family and moderate 
fortune, living on his own estate in North 
Wales. The youngest daughter, she who 
was born in her mother's hour of deepest 
trial, was the favourite, not only of the 
mother, but also of her eldest brother, who 
considered her entitled to a double portion 
of his care and affection ; on this account, 
no doubt, her sisters loved her less, for 
Humphrey coming between them and 
Cicely made him perhaps their pet. When 
ChurchiU attained the age of twenty-five. 
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he was pat in possession of the small estate 
left him by his grandmother, Lady Calval-* 
rej, with all the arrears of rent and inter- 
est, which the trustees firmly refused to 
give up till that period. It had there* 
fore doubled its value, and they wished 
him to purchase some adjoining land 
to add to his own, but he refused, 
being resolved to pay off the remainder oi 
his fathers debts, and redeem his mother's 
few ornaments, and the pieces of old plate, 
which were highly prized by hen The 
female cousin of his father's, in whose pos- 
session they were, gave up the diamond 
rings, not perhaps knowing their real value; 
but the old plate she retained, saying she 
had lent his father some money, which 
must now be paid. This, Churchill had no 
proof of ; so he refused to gratify her un- 
just demands, and she had the meanness to 
keep the old plate. Very likely some ©f 
her descendents have it now, and display it 
as heir-looms of their family ; for, un* 
luckily, Mr. Gwynne had had his arms en* 
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graved thereon. - With the greater part of 
the k*ettiaihddr of his little store^ Churchill 
gave each of his elder sisters a fit out on 
their marriage. And now his beloved mo^ 
ther, Cicely and himself might have lived 
in ease and cothfbrt if not affluence, had it 
not been for the continued demands Ham-^ 
phrey was making on their generosity. To 
hdd to their trouble, Cicely made a most 
linhappy marriage with a young man — a 
perfect stranger — who had only a v«ry 
handsome person to recommend him. This 
was a sad grief to Mrs. Gwynne ; it re- 
called to memory her own false step, and, 
for a time, she jank beneath the heavy 
trial. Fondly as Churchill loved his sister, 
he refused to receive her and her husband 
on their marriage ; they, therefore, had no 
resource but to go to the family of the latter, 
who resided in Northumberland. Thither 
they went ; and it was some alleviation to 
the mother and brother's sorrow to find, 
that although poor, the family of Wither- 
ington w^e of good extraction, and that 



they received and treated the bride with 
kindness. But the roving disposition of 
Norman Witherington rendered him weary 
of remaining at home, and' perhaps Cicely's 
temper might have provoked him ; for she 
was, as we have seen, a petted child. That 
be as it may. At the expiration of two short 
years after their union, she was a forsaken 
wife ; none knew whither her husband had 
fled, and she never saw or even heard from 
him more. In the anguish of her heart, 
she wrote to Churchill, and entreated to be 
allowed to return to the home of her child- 
hood, if only to die. Her request was com- 
plied with, and the mother and brother re- 
ceived the poor forsaken one without a 
look or word of reproach. In two months 
after, a daughter was ushered into the 
world ; and, at the end of eight days, was 
baptized with the names of Grabriella Mar- 
garet, and adopted by her uncle Churchill. 
Having been deceived in one on whom he 
had fixed his first, and we may say his 
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onlj love, for such as he seldom love ft 
second time» his was a blighted heart, 
father, brother, sister, Clara — all had dis- 
appointed him ; it is only strange how he 
CQuld venture to select another object, 
upon whom to bestow even pity ; but the 
feeble cry of that helpless infant seemed to 
melt the ice which was congealing round 
his heart, and the unkind and cutting 
taunts of the elder sisters only served to 
awaken his sympathy the more for the un* 
fortunate one. 

*' I promised my father to protect you," 
were his words to them ; " can you re- 
proach me with the slightest failiug or 
breach of promise! T gave nothing to 
Cicely when she married ; surely then I may 
provide for her innocent and helpless in- 
fant ; and I will, although I disapprove of 
her imprudent marriage, and also of adopt- 
ing children ; but this one has no home, or 
shelter, but mine. Should her father ever 
claim her mother and self, and can provide 
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a better home for them, I will give up the 
charge I have taken on myself, but, until 
then, my hcnne shall be theirs/' 

Without waiting for further comi^nt, or 
reply, he left the room. 

The in&ncy, and early childhood of onr 
heroine were passed in smiles and tears. 
The old house was no longer one of peace- 
ful content The elder daughters' visits 
were "few and far between;" but not 
" like angels/* Humphrey's demands for 
money, with some flimsy excuses were 
more frequent; and Cicely's temper gare 
way beneath her constant state of suspense. 
She yet hoped she was not quite forgotten ; 
but such appeared to be the casCs for nei* 
ther she, nor any of the family of Wither- 
ington, heard a word from, or of Norman ; 
at length all communication ceased between 
the forsaken wife and her husband's rela^ 
tions. Mrs. Grwynne bore all with patience ; 
and when Cicely would utter some peevish 
or hasty expression, the little Gabriella 
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i¥ouId draw near, and, taking the hand of 
her grandmpther, say-r- 

'* I love you best," then drawing her 
little stool, she would sit beside her, and 
dress and undress .her doll. When old 
enough, she would work in her garden or 
oatch minnows when " uncle ChurchilF' 
was catching trout. She was six years old 
at the time of her mother^s death, and dur- 
ing her long and wasting illness, Gabriella 
was her constant nurse; doll, flowers, all 
was given up, and her own face more than 
the tears which she shed, bore witness 
to her grief and watching. She was now 
doubly dear to her grandmother, and 
uncle ; even her aunts were kind, and in- 
vited the young orphan to see their chil- 
dren. 

She went for a week to visit each of 
them, and returned, the roses more bloom- 
ing on her cheeks, to gladden the old bouse 
with her smiles and merry voice; and again 
her little songs were heard when putting 
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•her dell to bed, . or weeding her gard^. 
Another two years passed in quiet, and sbe 
was taught to read, or rather, she taught 
herself; for she acquired everything so 
quickly by heart, that she learnt first by 
hearing others read, and then read hetself 
afterwards. Her favorite studies were some 
old volumes of ballads, in black letter 
print; — ^this led to errors in her spelling 
and pronunciation, which ought to have 
been, but were not corrected. There was 
every excuse to be made for Mrs. Gwynne, 
for those two years, although more tranquil 
than many of the former, were not without 
alloy. 

The uncertainty regarding the state of 
her youngest son, kept her in constant 
anxiety ; and, although she tried to appear 
cheerful, many were the sleepless nights 
passed by her, when she thought the little 
Gabriella, who occupied a small bed beside 
hers, was sleeping; but who lay for hours 
listening to the prayers ofiTered up for the 
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safety of the wanderer, and the slow, 
noiseless steps pacing up and down the 
chamber, as her grandmother watched the 
return of the day, which, she trusted, 
might bring some tidings. Then the post- 
man's horn! Oh! that postman's horn! 
what could there be so dreaded, yet so 
longed for as letters I Cicely would start 
at the sound, and her cheeks would whiten, 
as days, weeks, months, ay, and even 
years succeeded each other, and brought 
none. Then would escape from her lips the 
heart*bre&king words — 

"None for me I I am forgotten ;'' her 
lips would quiver, or, perhaps, a burst of 
bitter tears would rush from her eyes. 
But Mrs. Gwynne was never seen to weep 
or heard to repine. 

At length, one evening, a man in a 
plain dress of blue, rather worn, with a 
j&shing basket on his back, and rod in his 
hand, pushed aside the white jessamine 
overshadowing the parlour window, and 
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giving a low rap on the glass, ex- 
claimed — 

*^ Here I am, dear old mother !'' 
It was Humphrey I He had, in a fit (^ 
resentment at not being promoted, thrown 
up his commission, and returned to be a 
burden on those, who had made such sacri^ 
fices for him, and had even denied them- 
selves many comforts on his account From 
tjiat time, Mr. Owynne — as we ought to 
style Churchill — saw there was an end to 
their peaceful mode of life. He fully in- 
tended to send the child of his adoption to 
a good school, but that he soon found was 
next to impossible, for their house expendi- 
ture daily increased, all his past exertions 
were useless, and his own limited income 
could hardly prevent their becoming em- 
barrassed. But though stricken in heart, 
he never complained. To whom was he to 
complain? His mother could not close 
her doors against her youngest son, al- 
though she might lament his hasty act. 
Humphrey had been at home two years 
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lyhen the (^niog scene in thU tale oc- 
curred. 

We have now given a rough sketch 
of Gabriella's position in earlj life. 
What she became in after years, the follow- 
ing pages will unfold, if the reader has 
patience to peruse them, and has hitherto 
been sufficiently interested to wish to pro- 
ceed. 

Many of the most startling scenes here- 
in described actually took place — for 
Gabriella is not entirely ideal. 
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CHAPTER III. 



All thoughts of sending Gabriella to 
school were now entirely at an end. The 
child felt her deficiencies when brought in 
contact with other children of her own age, 
and would ask why she was not sent to 
school with her cousins, who usually spent 
a week at Midsummer at Mrs. Gwynne's. 
Gabriella always returned with them for 
the same length of time to their homes ; 
but many were the little — to her, great 
mortifications to which she was subjected, 
on account of her ignorance, as they called 
it. In many respects though, she was 
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their superior. If book learning were 
denied her, she benefitted by the conver- 
sations that took place at home, for every 
person of worth, who knew the Gwynnes, 
respected them, and no subject was ever 
mentioned in her presence, but what might 
improve the understanding, if attended to. 

Even Humphrey's description of his ad- 
ventures, both by land and sea, were re- 
lated in a style that could not fail to please 
the enquiring mind. They might be some- 
what highly colored ; but that is only what 
every traveller is allowed to do, and Mr. 
G Wynne would always take tlje first oppor- 
tunity of placing circumstances in their 
real light, when he and his niece were 
walking alone, or working in the garden. 

Between the vacations, few were the 
young companions with whom Gabriella 
had to compare her own defects, and she 
was in such continual request with every 
one at home, that those defects for the 
time were forgotten. She sorted the fish- 
ing tackle, picked the fruit for preserving. 
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held the basket when the cherries or apples 
were gathered, and even thinned out the 
carrot and turnip beds ; if she heard her 
uncle saj that he must give up a day's 
fishing to hoe the beans and peas, she 
would rise with the dawn, and when he 
looked out of his window in the morning, 
the work was already done ; often too she 
had puppies and kittens to take care of. 
These, to her, were matters of great impor- 
tance, and if elegance and grace were not 
in her movements, her occupations brought 
health, activity and vigour in their train. 
At the age of thirteen, she was tall, and 
her figure more formed than that of many a 
girl of sixteen. Her carriage in walking was 
erect and easj, but to see her to perfection, 
was when she was bounding across the 
meadows in pursuit of the dog or a butterfly, 
her hair blown back, the thick masses of 
rich, dark, glossy brown locks floating in 
the breeze ; her cheeks tinged with the 
deepest rosy hue; and her dark blue eyes 
lighted up with joy and gladness, as she 
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heM up the captured insect, and then, fear- 
ful of injuring its beauty, gently placed it 
on a JSower and watched the expansion of 
its wings, ere it recovered from its fears 
and flew off to seek another resting-place. 
So light of foot was she, and so well could 
she balance herself, that she would step 
across the most rapid stream almost dry- 
shod, from stone to stone, or on the narrow- 
est plank, and even on a tree that had 
been placed therjB to save a round of some 
miles by the bridge, or had fallen during 
the winter storms; and was left for the use 
of the fishermen, and still more venturous 
peasant boys in search of birds' nests. 
Often would her good uncle Churchill 
watch her with a shudder, ready to save or 
assist her ; and then a look of admiration 
instead of reproof woould dart from his eye, 
when her morry voice saluted him from the 
opposite bank. 

** Here I am safe !" she would exclaim ; 
" will you follow me, or shall I return ?'' 

Huniphrey would laugh, and with a loud 
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oirth' swear, ^' Mary Ambree had not more 
courage !'' and that Killy was fit for a sai- 
lor or a soldier, for she could climb the fore 
mast in a gale, off the rock off Gibraltar, be- 
tween the shots of the garrison and the 
besiegers. Then he would sing : 

" My soldiers, she saith, see Taliaiit and bold. 
Now foUowe jour captaine^ whom you doe beholde; 
Still foremost in battel mjselfe will I bee : 
Was not this a braye bonnj lasse, Marj AmbreeP' 



" Look at her, Churchill, she stands as 
steady on that stick of a tree as a middle 
on the main mast, ay, and more steady 
than many of the new sprigs, that are pro- 
moted above those who have seen some ser- 
vice. 

" All you that will be seamen 
Must bear a yaliant heart 
For when ■ *' 

'' But see ! Killy, my line is entangled 

VOL. I. D 
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in that old devil of a willow stamp ; it is 
always catching the line/' 

^^ You should not get so near it, uncle, 
but I can release you/' 

Then suiting the action to the word, she 
would spring on the said stump, and dis- 
entangling the line, free her uncle Humphrey 
from his difficulty, and secure the trout. 

In such pleasing occupations passed the 
summer. 

Unfertunately for our heroine, when she 
was about fifteen, a Mr. and Mrs. Wilton, who 
some years previously had removed to a more 
fashionable part of England, and in conse- 
quence greatly exceeded their income, re- 
turned and took apartments near the old 
town. They were accompanied by their 
only daughter, who had been a playmate of 
Gabriella's, but whom she had not seen 
since her departure. Miss Wilton was a 
remarkably handsome girl, about two years 
Gabriella's senior ; she bad been educated 
at what was considered a first-rate boarding 
school, but, whether the fault was on the 



part of tlie bead of the establishment, the 
teachers or the pupil, she bad acquired 
numerous bad htibits and a few accomplish 
ments, which were only those fot display. 

From that time, the girls were insepa- 
rable, and under the superintendence 
of Marian, the outwatd appearance of 
Gabriella became transformed ; she seemed 
to have made but one step from the child to 
the woman. For a week she worked at her 
needle, from morning till night, in altering 
and re-altering her little wardrobe. Her 
tihcles smiled, while her grandmatiima 
gently reproved her, for nothing, she said, 
was so unbecoming to a child as the dress 
and airs of a woman, " and believe me, my 
dear Rilly," she continued, '* childhood is 
the happiest period of life.*' 

Had Gabriella been a more ordinary 
looking person, she would have made her- 
self an object of ridicule, but hers was a 
figure that always appeared to advantage 
in whatever garb it might be arrayed in. 

Had the transformation been only out- 

D 2 
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ward, the consequences might not have been 
so serious ; but all the useful and innocent 
amusements, employments, and studies of 
Gabriella were derided by her new friend. 
The books she pored over were old musty 
things, for reading which, gentlemen only 
laughed at girls ; indeed they disliked 
learned girls, and as for fishing, gardening, 
and running after butterflies and dogs, it 
made them look like milk-maids ; it was 
quite vulgar to have much if any colour; 
and at school they were kept on the lowest 
diet, in order to make them delicate in 
appearance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



^ What a fine dog ! by Jingo ! be is one of 
the trae old English mastiffs.'' 

^^ And t?hat a fine gentlemanly . yonng 
man ! the dog no doubt belongs to him ; be 
is a stranger ; how well he walks ! he is in 
&e army, I am sure.'' 

^^ How well he must look in his regi- 
mentals ; must he not, uncle? and what 
eyes!" 

** You girls are always thinking of eyes 
and regimentals; you think more of me 
when I am dressed in my old red coat — 



but who can he be t I have not met him 
anywhere, have you, Rilly 1 Why do you 
blush ? That's the way with girls ; if a 
handsome young fellow looks at them, they 
blush and look down, but if an old or ugly 
man looks at them, they toss their heads 
and frown. The imp^tiuent creature ! 
how rudely he stares ! just as if an ugly 
old man has not as much right to look at a 
pretty girl as a handsome one. You are a 
fine girl, I must say, Mag, and less Tain 
than most girls ; but then you are only a 

« 

child, although so tall ; I don't like long 
shanks. Bui I wonder who that young 
fellow is; he is rather of the long. sh^nk 
tribe.'' 

'^ Well, Humphrey, I cannot agree with 
you on that point/' exclaimed Mr. Gwynne 
smiling; ^^ he is not above six feet." 

*' Six fiddle sticks ! five-feet-seven is 
tall enough for any man. But who is he, 
is the question. I will just step aad.adk 
Corporal Yanghan." 
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^' There is no need of your doing so ; 
he i& nothing to us/' 

. '* Not to you or me> Churchill ; but Billy 
wants to know/' 

" Uncle Humphrey, how can you say so? 
I don't care about him, so pray don't gp 
out." 

^ " NoWj Billy, you would give your two 
eyes to know who that chap is, only yoa 
•won't say so." 

*^ I would not give one of my eyes, much 
less both to know who any man is/' re- 
plied his niece, laughing ; ^^ so pray sit 
down again, and finish the line you are 
making, for you know you have broken all 
the others/' 

The above conversation took place one 
afternoon in the bay window of the par- 
lour, where Humphrey was busy making a 
fishing line, and Mr. Gwynne looking over 
Billy, who was tracing a pattern on some 
Indian muslin, that Miss Owen had 
given her for an apron, which was an im- 
portant appendage to a lady's droBS at that 
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period ; it was. ta be sprigged and worn 
over a pink petticoat, and Mrs, Gwynne 
bad promised her^rand-daughter a stone- 
colored silk sac of her mother's, to alter 
into a more modern form when the apron 
was completed. This she had done to en^ 
courage Rilly in needle-work; forshe was 
getting rather idle, and too fond of going 
out with Marian ; and the old lady began to 
fancy there was deception in the character 
of the latter — nor was it only fancy, for 
she had lately detected one or two little 
acts . bordering on falsehood in this new 
friend. 

To speak without proofs would only 
serve to strengthen the influence the girl 
had acquired over Gabriella; but she 
trusted the good sense of her grand-daugh- 
ter would enable her to act and judge for 
herself. To watch over that beloved child 
when at home was all she could do, as she 
seldom went beyond her own garden, and 
to church; and the latter she was now often 
obliged to relinquish attending, it being 
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situated in a low part of the town, and, 
consequentlj, very damp; few charches 
were heated in those days; besides, she 
had no mode of conveyance, and was ; be- 
coming very feeble. 

Whether Humphrey did> or did not, 
give up his visit . to Corporal Yaughan, we 
know not ; but the. evening brought 
Harian, who, as usual, had 'some liiews to 
communicate^ which her mama had heard 
from one or other of her numerous corres- 
pondents. 

The walk that evening was confined to 
the garden^ there being every appearance 
of a storm, which Humphrey said was 
brewing. 

The girls had plenty to talk about ; the 
principal subject being the owner of the 
dog* 

^^ Oh ! Marian, he is so handsome T ex- 
claimed Gabriella; ^^ Sir Charles Grandison 
was nothing in comparison, I am sjire ; 
and Lovelace was too wicked to be coujc 

n 5 
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'M«.:evai« 



pftfed ^ith hlm^ Dom Jones might be' 
rather more like; onlf thie^ nnknown is m 
e||gaBt, which' yoakfloir Tom Jones was' 
nolV ^▼oii ufiole Cbuttfhili Bays this' is tbei 
finest looking man he ever sa^ir — who can:* 
heber 

'' It is very provok?ing, we^ eatmot get- 
oat this eveajngi for he may be gone to- 
morrow; bat>l wlU find out who he is. 
Ahl I ha^e it tiow^-^I wiU eiiq[mre at the^ 
Bowel Arm&" 

" Oh ! pray don't do that — it will seem 
so odd." 

^^ Not at all ; I will write ' a letter to- 
night to an old school^feUow^ and take it 
myself to-morrow morning to the office^ 
and pay the postage ; if I can see Jinny 
Parry, she will tell me^ for if he is not 
staying at the Howel Arms» he will most 
likely call there for letters/' 

"But what will Jinny Parry think of 
your asking? She is suoh a gossip — none 
of us like her, and I wish the Post-office 



were any where else than at the Howd 
Arms ; I never speak when I put a letter 
in the box/' 

'' That's the reason why she dislikes 
yon ; she tells me you are so proud, and 
she does not know for what, as she con- 
siders herself as good as you/' 

** She may be, but I do not wish to have 
any intimacy with her, and, even if I did> 
I should not be permitted. We may be, 
and are poor, yet we have always kept our 
station in society/' 

'^ Not your mother, my dear; and as for 
Mr. Humphrey, he is not very particular 
in his associates/' 

" That may be, Marian, but it is un- 
kind of you always to reflect on poor 
mamma. Whatever you may have been 
told, my father was not of a low or mean 
family, and I hope always to follow the exr 
ample of grandmamma and uncle 
ChurchiU/' 

*\ Well, we will not quarrel about such 
trifles ; and as for Jinny Parry, I only 
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msh to make her of use ; jBLnd she is of u$e, 
for she tells me everything I ask ; I ean 
mnd her round my finger/' 

*' Whom can you wind round your 
finger, Miss Wilton?" asked Humphrey, as 
he made them both start by his sudden ap- 
pearance. 

" Oh ! that foolish .old woman with 
whom we lodge/' 

" I did not know she was so pliant/' he 
retorted as he walked away. 

It was settled between the girls that 
Gabriella was to spend the following even- 
ing at Mrs. Wilton's; and then Marian 
took her departure, lest the storm, which 
was approaching, should come on before 
she reached " the Poplars/' for the 
thunder was now heard in the distance. 

Humphrey conducted her there, and 
afterwards paid a visit to one of his 
favourite resorts, where he remained till 
midnight He then returned home intoxi- 
cated, and in a violent passion, swearing 
that he would turn Rilly out of the house 



for neglecting his dogs, and breaking all his 
fishing rods. 

The next morning, when restored to his 
sober senses, he looked yery cross, as 
people usually do when they are conscious 
of having acted unjustly, and are too proud 
or ashamed to acknowledge themselves in 
the wrong. Gabriella was not, therefore, 
sorry when the afternoon arrived, and she 
bent her steps to '' The Poplars," which 
was the name of the farm where the Wiltons 
had apartments. It was only a field or two 
distant from the town ; but quite in the 
opposite direction to the old house. The 
nearest thoroughfare was through the 
town ; but there was another way along the 
meadows. We may as well in this place 
describe the town. It had, in days of yore, 
been, like most others of any note, sur« 
rounded by walls, and the remains of a 
castle were still in existence; one of the 
towers being in tolerable preservation. It 
was possible for some venturesome school 
boys to make their way from a window of 
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one of the towers to the top of the said 
walls, part of which over-looked ike garden 
of the old house ; and it was not impossi- 
ble, although attended with some. danger, 
to descend from the walls to the garden ; 
but such trespasses were seldom commtttedi 
The castle-green commanded a fine view^ as 
ia usually the case with such elevated spots^ 
and was frequented by many of the towns-? 
people, who were disinclined, or too indolent 
to take more distant walks. Strangers 
likewise resorted thither on account of the 
view. Not a glimpse of the old house 
could be obtained from the castle ; but it 
completely overlooked that side of the town 
where '' The Poplars '' stood ; those said 
trees, however, intervened between the 
castle and the farm, and prevented any 
person being seen walking up to the latter; 
particularly in summer, when the trees were 
in full foliage. There was one little window 
though in the farm-house, from which a 
peep could be obtained of the before-men^ 
tioned tower ; to the top of which, many 
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ft solitary wanderer would ascend^ on ae-* 
count of the view, or to sit and read. 

The road that passed near ^^ the Poplars "' 
WW the turn-pike road ; and about two 
miles farther on stood the handsome lodge 
and gates belonging to Castle Howel — the 
seat of Sir Howel ap Howel. It was partly 
modem ; jet a large portion remained of 
the original building, some of the rooms of 
which might have been inhabited, but were 
not. There was a nearer walk from the 
town to Castle Howel across the fields^ 
through which the river ran, overshadowed 
with tall willows and hawthorns, and then 
wound most picturesquely through the 
grounds. In some places, the river was so 
shallow that in summer it could be crossed 
from stone to stone ; but on the opposite 
side to the castle, it was deep, indeed 
so very deep that it was said no bottom could 
to be reached with a line and plummet. 
The current here- rushed with such force 
that it formed an eddy, or whirlpool. Several 
lives had been lost ; but every precaution 
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was taken to prevent accidents ; and on the 
bank above, amidst the hawthorns and 
willows, had been constructed a rustic hiit, 
« which contained drags, hooks, ropes^ ^pd 
everything requisite for assisting any un- 
fortunate wight that might fall into t^e. 
eddy when fishing — here being the largest 
trout. There was also a bell, which when 
rung, speedily brought assistance to, the 
spot 

About half way between Castle How^l 
find the town, the river was considerably 
narrower, and traversed by an old bridge of 
timber which served for pedestrians, and 
sometimes indeed a venturous horseman 
would cross it. This road led to the little 
village of Llandovery. 



It was along these meadows — not by the 
river, but in the direction of Castle Howel 
that our fair young friends were walking 
about two hours after Gabriella had left 
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home on the evening in question. We will 
fancy the tea hour past, and the evening 
very bright and clear after the storm of the 
preceding night; All around was fresh and 
green. The hay had been taken in from 
these meadows ; but in many of the neigh- 
bouring fields it was still out 

"Where are we going V' began Ga- 
briella. 

** Why, I thought you intended going to 
Castle Howel.^ 

** I never intended itj I thought we were 
going to Llandovery.'* 
r *'I am not going to Llandovery. My 
wish was, and indeed, I understood it was 
also yours, to walk in the shrubbery/' 

^*I don^t like walking in the Castle 
shrubbery now the family are absent. It 
will appear as though we were not per- 
mitted to go when they were at home ; and 
Sir Howel has not only given us permis- 
sion» but particularly requested my uncles 
and self to walk there whenever we like^ 
and take what friends we please. We 
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shall be most happy to take you irken 
Lady Howel is at home." 

^^ But I don^t wish to go whea she is at 
home, for I don't like her. Do for once 
oblige me by going to the Castle thia 
evening ; I have not been there so many 
years, and I really wish to see it" 

^Well then, for this once I consent; 
but pray dear Marian don't ask me to go 
again. Now do tell me if you have found 
out who that charming man is/' BiUy felt 
her face glow^ and stooped down to look at 
a grasshopper. 

** Well, I will tell you his name. It is 
Harcourt." 

^' Then you don't know whether he is 
in the town or not/' continued Gabrietla. 

'^ I have told you all I can ; I will try ta 
find out more to-morrow — but here we are ! 
This walk, I think, leads to the back of the 
house — Castle I should say. Will yon go 
first, Rilly dear 1 you know the way 
better than I do/' 

GabrieUa went on first, as she was de* 
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«ir^d, and pasted along the Harrow path in 
BtleDce ; not a word being spoken by 
either until they came in sight of the 
Castk. The windows on this side were 
those of the library; . and Gabriella stopped, 
fortius was what she considered the finest 
part of the boildiiig ; . and the old roina 
were seen to the beat advantage. 

^^ What do you stop for ? Do you see 
anything f asked Marian in a whisper. 

'* Why do you whisper ? There is no 
(Cause of alarm at being seen here ; for I 
intend, as we have come so far» to call and 
see Mrs. Thomas, the housekeeper ; she is 
such a kind, good creature/' 

^^ Not for the world let us do so. Mamma 
would be so angry if she found that I went 
to see a servant. But do pray speak low ; 
I am in such a fright lest we should be — 
.what% that ? — did you hear anything i Did 
yott not hear a growl ? Oh ! what ia that 
moTing there — 'there — yonder?"^ she con- 
tinued, pointing to a cluster of shrubs 
mtbiu a few yards of where they stood. 
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Looking in the direction pointed out, Ga- 
brieUa perceived a large dog stretched on 
the grass, apparentlj sleeping ; bat such 
; was not the case ; his eyes were open, and 
^ed on the intruders. 

*' Oh ! why did you bring me this way ?" 
exclaimed Marian, ^^I shall die! that 
animal will kill me; it is your fault, 
RiUy/' 

Another low growl proceeded from the 
dog. A t the same instant, Marian uttered 
a piercing shriek and was in the act of 
running off, when she was prevented by 
Billy's saying — 

^^Stay, I entreat you, Marian; don't 
Tun. He will not touch you if you stand 
-still like I do/' 

Gabriella grasped her companion withone 
hand, while she extended the other towards 
the object of terror, in token of friendship. 
But Marian, wrenching herself from the pro- 
tecting grasp, darted back at full speed 
.the way . they came, uttering screams that 
might have been heard to the most distant 
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part of the castle. The dog sprung up, 
gave a loud bark, or rather growl of anger, 
and was darting after the cause of it, when ' 
he was arrested by Gabriella, who firmly 
seized his collar with one hand^ and patting 
the head of the ferocious animal with the 
other, exclaimed — 

" Down, down sir, down/' 
Owing either to the strange voice or his 
great excitement, he endeavoured toshakeoff 
the weak hold that stayed him ; but that 
was not so easily effected; for drawing her-- 
self more on the side, Gabriella seized the 
dog's collar with both hands, and bent his 
head downwards, in spite of every effort he 
made to extricate himself by putting up his 
paws and giving vent to the most angry 
growls. Failing in the attempt, the en« 
raged creature threw himself on the ground, 
dragging his opponent with him. She 
luckily was at his back, so instantly let- 

* ting go her hold of the collar, she clasped 
him tightly round the throat ; and then 

. shouted out : — 
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" Help, help, in mercy help !'* 

Help was at baud; for a commandtiig 
voice exclaimed — 

^ Fie ! shame, Caesar !'' and disengaging 
the hands of Gabriella, who had so braydj 
wrestled with the enraged animal, the 
stranger lifted her up, and held her in his 
arms ; when looking at her pale face and 
youthful form, he turned his eyes flashing 
with anger on the crouching Gsesar, and 
spurning him with his foot, said — " You 
shall be shot for this act/^ 

" Oh ! sir,'^ interposed Gabriella, ** punish 
him not ; he only did his duty. We in- 
truded where we had no right. Poor dog!*' 
and, disengaging herself, she stooped down 
and caressed her late fearful assailant, 
that a moment before would have torn her 
his anger. 

Whether he was conscious of her forgive- 
ness or of his master's displeasure, he 
began licking her foot, and raised his nose 
towards her face, which ifras bent down to 
meet his; when bursting into tears, she 
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sobbed on the neck so lately grasped in 
terror. And he, who stood looking on, 
thought there never was a more perfect pic- 
ture of Forgiveness, than that youthful al- 
most childish form bending over the huge 
mastiff, whose teeth a minute before would 
have rendered her a mass of deformity ; 
and whose jaws would have been dyed 
crimson with her blood! It was too 
awful a picture to dwell on. Hardly able 
to control his feelings, he again threw his 
arm round the slender waist of Gabriella, 
and in a voice more gentle than it had 
hitherto been, said — 

" Allow me, dear young lady, to conduct 
you to the Castle. Tou have been sadly 
frightened ; but most nobly have you de- 
fended yourself. Csesar, since you have 
pleaded in his behalf, shall not be shot, but 
I cannot forgiye him as easily as you 
can," 

Taking her trembling hand, he led her 
towards the library, the windows of wbioh 
were open. 
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Some of the servants were now hastening 
to the spot whence the cry for help had pro- 
ceeded ; others were running in the direc- 
tion, whence the screams of Marian still 
sounded ; and as Gabriella was led, or 
rather carried into the library through the 
window, Mrs. Thomas, the house-keeper, 
entered by the door. 

" My goodness gracious 1" she exclaimed. 
^^ What is the matter J As sure as I am a 
living sinner, that dog has killed the — why, 
if it ben't Miss Hilly Witherington 1 What 
could she have done to provoke the savage 
brute of a beast? She who is so fond of 
all dumb-creatures — brutes or Christians ! 
Out of my sight you ugly— Come to me, 
poor dear darling; there is no danger now 
you are safe with old Thomas. Give me a 
smelling-bottle, one of you; that one, 
Mr. Harcourt." 

Aud suiting the action to the words, Mrs. 
Thomas had taken in her arms the weeping 
girl, who leaning her head on the shoulder 
of her supporter, still wept. 



** Gry on my child/' isaid Mrs. Thoinfta, 
"it will do yott got^. There, you caa 
hold the smelling-bottle; is it not a pretty 
one? I thought it vras my lady's ; but it's 
handsomer even nor hers. Now, tell me 
hew all this happened ; indeed, Mr. Har- 
Gourt, tiiat dog of yours must not be 
allowed to attack people in this manner ; 
see how Miss Witberiugtoa's dress is torn ; 
and her hair — what a figure ! But how 
did it happen ?" 

*' I will tell you all, Mrs. Thomas," 
sobbed Gabriella ; '^ but where is poor 
Marian ? It was her fault ; but I will not 
blame her. Do let some one seek her ; she 
was so dreadfully frightened/' 

Miss Wilton now entered with one of the 
mennsiervants, who had overtaken and 
brought her back. She trembled violently, 
but looked very inter^ting, and much 
flushed. Yet there was one whose brow 
flushed still more deeply, and whose start 
proclaimed surprise, as she entered the 
apartment. Gabriella perceived it not, 

YOL. II. £ 
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while she embraced her friend, addressing 
her by every endearing epithet expressive 
of joy at her safety. 

^' How did all this happen 7^' again asked 
the house-keeper. 

Marian described the attack of Cnsar, 
and her own terror and flight ; but not a 
word did she mention of her having sug- 
gested and urged the visit to the shrubbery ; 
she did not say anything that was not true, 
yet she kept back much that was. Poor 
Gabriella could not add a word without 
placing herself in the most prominent posi- 
tion ; therefore she remained silent. 

When Mrs. Thomas took Gabriella up 
stairs to arrange her dress, Marian lingered 
a moment or two behind; she then fol- 
lowed them, and suggested their speedy de- 
parture; saying her mamma would be 
alarmed at their protracted absence. 

Mrs. Thomas offered a carriage to convey 
them home ; but this both declined, saying 
it would create no small share of wonder 
amongst the good people of the town. 
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'^ Besides, madam/^ continued Marian, 
^^ if I may presume to advise, the less said 
about this unfortunate affair the better. 
Every one would talk so much about our 
being attacked by a savage dog of Mr. Har- 
court's ; and we should never be permitted 
to stir out again, unaccompanied. You, 
madam, will agree with me in thinking that 
the less young ladies are talked of the 
better ; and this would make us both quite 
heroines." 

" Quite what, miss?' 
" Quite conspicuous, I intended to say ; 
which I have such a horror of being ; and I 
am sure, dear Miss Witherington has. 
Have you not, dear?" 

'*I have no ambition to be so in any 
way, ' replied Gabriella ; " but I hate con- 
cealment ; and if my friends should hear of 
this affair, they will think it so strangia 
that we did not mention it. It might b^^ 
thought we had done something wrong ; 
and more may be made of it than really 
happened." 

£ 2 



'*Well dear, we will be gaided by 
tnamma. I am sure she disapproves of 
concealing the truth, so I will submit to 
her judgment." 

On descending to the library, they found 
Mr. Harcourt pacing the apartmeint, and 
Caesar sitting outside the window with 
drooping head. As the girls entered,, the 
gentleman advanced towards GabrieHa, 
saying : — 

^^ The more I reflect on this dreadful 
event — for dreadfully it might have termi- 
nated — the more I am astonished at your 
presence of mind, dear young lady. Had 
it not been for your courage, your com- 
panion would have been very likely by this 
time a mangled coi^se : it is too awful to 
think of/' 

^^ Gabrielia has such strong nerves, and 
«has been accustomed to dogs all her life/' re- 
joined Marian ; ^^ while I am so foolishly 
timid. I have tried, but cannot conqu^ 
my fear of dogs. Come, dearest Eilly, we 
must be going.'" 






'' ISiea I will oondttQt yoa home/' said 
Hbr. KarQonrt. 

In pasdiag Caoaar, Billy patted his droop- 
ing beadf^andhe in acknowledgment, licked 
h» hmid and crouched at her feet ; buti he 
took no notice of Mfirian, who kept far off. 
Whep tbey reached the little back gate of 
tlie sbruj^hery, Marian said good-bye to 
Mrs* Thomas, and Billy kissed the red 
cheek of the good woman, who now parted 
from them* 

And Acw Gabriella was walking by 
the side of the handsome owner of the 
dog, who had haunted her imagination 
since the fir^t moment she beheld him. She 
was not only walking beside him, but 
leaningi although very lightly, on his arm ; 
for he made each of the girls take one, as 
they still trembled* He looked down often 
at Billy, and, she thought, pressed her hand 
more closely to his side than either of her 
uncles ever did. He talked more to 
Marian; but then she had more to say. 
Thus they proceeded at rather a rapid pace, 
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for the sun was set, and the air felt rather 
chilly. When within two fields of the 
town, Marian begged Mr. Harcourt to 
return, saying they should be talked of, if 
they v^ere met by any of the old gossips. 
At this he laughed ; and asked how he 
was to know whether they had recovered 
from their fright. Might he call at " the 
Poplars y for he should be quite unhappy 
till he knew how they were. 

To this Marian consented ; and taking 
leave of them, he turned away. Hardly 
had he done so, when Cabriella recollected 
the smelling bottle, and hastily stepping 
after him, presented it, apologizing for her 
remissness, and thanking him for the use of 
it. She looked up as she spoke, and en- 
countered his large, dark, smiling eyes fixed 
on her glowing face. 

•' Pray, dear Miss Witherington," said he^ 
*' keep the bottle till we meet again, which 
will, I trust—'' 

He was prevented finishing the sentence, 
by Marian coooing up, and saying. — 
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^^ I am sare there is some person in the 
road peeping through the hedge/' 

** You will promise, sir/' said Gabriella, 
*^ that CaBsar shall not be shot ; he is such 
a beautiful animal/' 

^^ I suppose I must/' rejoined Mr. Har- 
court, ^' as you plead so earnestly for him ; 
And indeed I must say I should be sorry to 
lose him, for he was the gift of a valued 
friend." 

He then bowed and passed on. 

No more was said by the girls till quite 
out of Mr. Harcourt's hearing ; when 
Marian asked Billy why she ran after 
him. She replied that it was to return 
the smelling bottle, and for the first time, 
she did not tell the whole truth — that 
the bottle was still in her possession. 

Whether Marian overheard what had 
been spoken, Gabriella knew not ; for the 
haste they made to get home prevented 
any more questions being put ; and hardly 
had they gained the road leading to '' the 
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Popkra,'' ef e ^atj perceked Mr. Grwjnne 
coining from tbe town. 

^' Toa are rather late, Killy^'' be began. 
^^ You mast not^ Misa WiltoB,'' toniinig td 
Mariap, " keep her so late: aiDOtber ersamg'; 
£nryQ& kmv ivs are ipvry eUHfinhiMed, 
early people^ and haire not been to gay 
placet as you have. 6iv« my complimenli 
to your mama,, aods say, had it* not been so 
late, I should have walked down toipn*^ 
sent them in: penoD. When, does Mhr. Wil- 
ton refum ?'^ 

^^ I am DOt qiute eertatn, foe his stay 
doea^ not depend on himsotf/' rejoiiied 
Marian. 

^' Well, goodnight ; you are hot afraid 
to go> that short distmoee abne^ aire you ?' 

'^ Oh ! dear no ; there is mama s^landiog 
at the gate. Adieu, dear Gabriellai; re- 
member my adviG&^-4it all erents^ till we 
meet again." 

Without another word,. Marian ram ton 
wards the farm; and Mr. Gwymie, with Im 
niece, proceeded homewards, • 
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CHAPTER V. 



The san had long risen, yet the flowers 
vrere still bespangled with dew. Their rich 
perfume filled the room, when Mr. Gwynne 
threw open the window, stept forth, and re- 
placed the shades over the carnations, 
china-asters, and French and African 
marigolds, which he had transplanted the 
preceding morning. He then entered the 
hall, where breakfast was usually spread in 
hot weather. No one was there ; but the 
steam from the urn proclaimed that some 
one had prepared the tea. He looked into 
the parlour, there he found Mrs. Gwynne, 
who was folding up her work, with which 
she had been employed some time. After 
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wishing each other good morning, they 
took their places at the breakfast table, 
and were soon joined by Humphrey ; but 
no Gabriella appeared. 

*^ Is the girl in the garden, or oflFended 
with me?" asked Humphrey; " Etty says 
I was very cross to her last night. I am 
sorry, but cannot help it/' 

" Yes,'' replied Mr. Gwynne, *' you can, 
Humphrey, by practising a little more self- 
denial. You never go out alone without 
paying a visit to that low house, " The 
Black Bear." It is the resort of every idle 
fellow in the town/' 

" Humphrey surely does not frequent that 
place/' said Mrs. Gwynne, " I know he goes 
to see Corporal Vaughan, who lives some- 
where near, and who, I fear, encourages him 
in his bad habit of drinking. Do, pray, 
my dear son, give up that man's com- 
pany." 

*' Mother, I cannot let you blame poor 
Vaughan ; he is an honest industrious fel- 
low." 
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** I never thought him otherwise/' re- 
joined Mr. 6 Wynne, " and hare told your 
mother so. Now let this pass. Where is 
Gabriella V 

** I rather think," replied Mrs. Gwynne,* 
^^ she has overslept herself; for she had a 
very restless night I heard ber get up two 
or three times, and look out' of the window; 
and when I arose between four and five, she 
was talking in her sleep, calling for help, 
and muttering something about a dog/' 

Humphrey laughed, saying — 

'^ She was dreaming, no doubt. She 
will fancy herself in love with the dog, or 
the master; but she is a good girl. I really 
must teach her to write and spell ; and as 
for arithmetic and grammar, she knows no 
more of them than the man in the moon. 
She does know though that the moon is a 
world ; and it is astonishing how much she 
understands of astronomy ; she never makes 
the least mistake in the situation of a star 
or planet; therefore I have taught her 






sovetbing ; but I must be off sow, fdf I 
pjrcMiiiaed to be. at Llaaerohyda^ before 
aigbt." 

^* Be sure to bring Susan back witbyou; 
and give r&j love to Caroline^ Mf. Lluellyn 
and all the cbildxen/' said Mrs. Gwyane. 
** What day will you returu !'* 

"Most likely on Monday. Good bye, 
give my love to Rilly ; Come Mopsa old 

.fooir 

SKngiDg on tbe fishing basket^ in wbiob 
were a pair of shoes and stocking^, his 
pockets containing the re»t of his baggage, 
and with his rod in bis hand, off Humphrey 
started^ at the rate of four miles an hour. 

'^He will soon tire himself, and the latter 
part of the journey will be at the rate of 
one mile an hour," said Mr. Gwynne, 
smiling. '' We shall have a quiet housQ 
for a few daya now, I am thankful to say ; 
and I wish, my dear mother, to suggest a 
few alterations with regard to the bed- 
rooms, which I hope you will approve." 



While Mr& Gwynne and bei^ son are 
canvassing that and other family matters, 
we will take a peep at our heroine. 

It was nine o'clock when Etty» having 
made the other beds, proceeded to her 
mistress's room, where she made no little 
noise and bustle ; and then entered that 
of her young mistress, who continued fast 
asleep. Failing in every attempt to dis- 
turb her, Etty next undrew the window 
curtain, and moved the chair by the bed 
side, on which was thrown Gabriella's 
dress. 

'' Is this the way to fold clothes V ex- 
claimed the maid. ^' How careless the child 
is grown. Why, my goodness gracious me I 
how this frock is torn and rumpled ! What 
have you been a doing Miss Killy V 

" What's the matter ? Oh, don't shoot 
CsQsar," and Gabriella started up from her 
heavy sleep." Oh, it is you Etty, Is any- 
thing the matter that you have awakened 
me so early T' 
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** Early ! What be you a thinking of ? It 
is long past nine, half after, by now." 

*' Past nine ! I have only just had a little 
sleep. But why was I not called ? I hate 
oversleeping myself/' and she jumped out' 
of bed. Do help me Etty, instead of stand- 
ing looking at my frock ; what is the 
matter with it ?" 

" Matter enough ! It be all torn out of 
the plaits ; and all one side is daubed green, 
as if you had been a lying on the grass; 
You surely did not lie on the damp hay. 
Y ou have got a cold ; that's plain enough ; 
look at your eyes in the glass/' 

" I have not taken cold ; but you know 
uncle Humphrey scolded me, and I did not 
sleep/' 

** But your uncle didn't tear your clothes 
in this way. Tell me, dear Miss Rilly, 
what is the matter. You know Etty never 
clacks. Now, darling, don't go for to cry ; 
tell me, nobody will hear. Madam and 
Mr. Churchill are a talking in the parlour. 
There, I have shut the door." 
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And drawing near to her young mistress, 
Etty stood in breathless impatience. 

Gabriella reflected as well as the con- 
fusion of her head would permit ; and she 
decided that it was better to tell Etty — at 
all events, sufficient to satisfy her curiosity. 
She had never before had any secret to en^ 
trust her with, that all the world might not 
have known ; but Marian had placed the 
affair of the preceding evening in such a 
light, that Gabriella herself almost agreed 
in the propriety of saying nothing about 
it — ^at least till Mrs. Wilton had been con- 
sulted, and given her advice on the subject. 
It is not to be supposed Gabriella told 
Etty all the particulars. She laid not a 
shadow of blame on Marian, nor mentioned 
one word more than was necessary, about 
Mr. Harcourt. The reason for concealing 
the aff*air was only, she said, lest they 
should not be allowed to walk out alone in 
future, and that would be a great source of 
vexation. 

"WelV exclaimed Etty, " I never heard. 
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of such a shocking thing. That must' be 
the horridest bear of a dog that ever was. 
It ought to be shot ; are you sure he did 
not bite you 1 Oh ! if you should be a 
ru&ning mad, it would be the dreadfblest 
thing that ever happened to any living 
christian soul. The brute of a beast must 
be drowned, or shot. Mr. Churchill will go 
up to the Castle and insist — *' 

" Etty, is this the way you keep your 
promise ? I solemnly protest the beautiful 
dog did not bite me ; and if Miss Wilton 
had only stood still, no mischief would have 
befallen us. Fray then, I beseech you, good, 
dear Etty, say not a word about it.'^ 

^^ Hark I I am called. Coming madam ; 
I will only lace Miss Eilly^s stays, and be 
down in half a moment.'' 

" Then you will not tell — say so, Etty.*' 

" Well, miss, if I must keep my word, I 
must ; but that Miss Wilton is a conceited 
fool, and I will tell her so the next time I 
see her. I shall keep a sharp watch upon 
you, and if you show any sign of running 



ctnvj, I nmst tell madam, so that you and 
Mopm may be se^t aod ducked ia the salt 
sea. It^s the ooly^ way to care the bite of 
a^ mtd dog."^ 



Marian did oot call during the afternoon, 
which made CrabrieHa 'very fidgetty and 
uncomfortable ; for she wanted to know, 
not only what Mrs. Wilton's opinion was 
about their last evening's adventure, but 
likewise whether Mr. Harcourt had called 
at « the Poplars/' 

Just, however, as they were sitting down 
to tea, a message was brought from Marian, 
to say that an acquaintance of her mama's 
waa coming to spend the evening, and 
coasequently, she should not be able to 
walk out or see Miss Witherington ; but 
she should be in town the next day some 
time^ and would call. 

Gabriella felt vexed ; and, during the 
remainder of the day^ was in constant dread 
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of betraying herself by an unguarded word. 
Every knock at the house-door startled her, 
fearing to see visitors, lest,. in the course of 
conversation, something should transpire 
relative to the preceding evening ; for al- 
though Mrs. Thomas had agreed with 
Marian in thinking it more prudent not to 
give publicity to the affair ; yet, it was 
very likely some of the servants would talk 
about it, and in all probability, add to it ; 
and should Mr. Gwynne hear of the occur- 
rence through any other channel, it would 
appear so very strange of her not to Ijave 
mentioned it — she who had hitherto had no 
concealment from him. 

Immediately after tea, she and her uncle 
Churchill proceeded to the garden ; but, 
luckily, he was too intently occupied with 
his flowers to talk, and Humphrey was not 
present to notice the numerous blunders 
she made in attaching the wrong coloured 
worsted to the flowers. To blue larkspurs, 
were tied yellow, and to white, red worsted. 
At length, the task completed, her uiK^le 
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told her he was going to call on Miss Owen, 
and that if she wished to accompanj him, 
she mights This proposal was instantly 
assented to ; and Gabriella hastened up 
stairs to put on her hat. 

It may be as well in this place to say 
that Miss Owen was the sister of Mrs. 
Berwick — the wife of the good old Rector. 

Clara, to whom allusion has been made, 
was Mr. Berwick^s sister, Her infidelity 
to Mr. Gwynne, both Mr. and Mrs. Berwick 
had highly disapproved. Indeed, she had 
never been a guest at the Rectory since her 
marriage. 

Miss Owens house was opposite the 
Howel Arms. 

The old lady was seated by the parlour 
window, watching a post-chaise, that, 
was standing before the door of the 
inn. Extending her hand to welcome her 
visitors, she chid the younger one for 
making herself so scarce. 

'^Seldom seen most admired/^ she con- 
tinued ; ''but you let other people see 
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eoMgli of you. WeH, sit down, child. 
Obi I kuow what you are looking at It 
18 that haadsoma man ; bat I think he 
Blight hare a better compaiftio^ than that 
great dog. Why does the great, moDster 
leek this way V* 

^^Oht that is the dog we noticed, Gabri- 
ella/' purstted Hr. Ghirynne. ^* One would 
think he and yoa were acquainted, for he 
satutea you quite in a friendly way ; but 
he can't kaow you. There is his master." 

" Do yoa know who that gentleman is V 
aaked Miss Owen, addressing Mr. Owynne. 

*^ Nay ; but he really is one of the hand- 
soiaeaft young men I erer saw, if not the 
handsomest/' 

** WeU, I will teU you who he is/' re- 
joined the old lady. 

Gabriella was all attention ; but kept 
her face turned to the window, akhough 
she drew her chair further back, lest the 
dog should jump, out ; for he w^a still 
watching her. His master now came out 



6f the ian with some letters ia bis liaall, 
and was speaking to old Parry, the lalidloird^ 
who was bowing him to the chaise. 

When in the obaiifey either attraeted by 
the whine of "C»sar, or as he was {Hilling 
up the window, Mr. Harcourt caught a 
glii&pse of Gabriella* The dog% head was 
instantly pushed aside, and bis own thrnst 
out with B look of intense meaning. His 
eyes encountered Oabriella's, and, with an 
almost imperoeptible motion, he hissed his 
hand. The vehicle then drove off, and, in 
another instant, he was lost to her ^longiQg: 
gaze. She now drew nearer to the window 
to catch the last glimpse of the chaise as 
it rattled over the rough stones ; but 'not 
one word of Miss Owen's bad been lost on 
her. Her ears as well as her eyes were 
open. 

. '"'Do yoa remember, Mr. Gwynne," said 
Miss Owen, ^^ that Lady Howel, the 
present Sir Howel's mother, had a half 
brother, younger than berself--^ber father. 
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Mr. Harcourt, having married a second 
time r 

" I think I have heard such a person 
mentioned ; but I don't recollect the par- 
ticulars; and I am sure I never saw 
him. 

•' Very likely "not, as the family were 
seldom at the Castle at that time; they were 
making the alterations. Lady Howel had 
a maid — ^not quite a waiting-maid either, 
but a sort of companion. She was con- 
sidered very beautiful — ^not that I admired 
her ; at all events, she was very artful, for 
she persuaded young Harcourt to marry 
her. 

** Perhaps it did not require much art 
on her side,'* replied Mr. Gwynne. ** Yet 
now, I recollect I have heard her greatly 
blamed.'* 

*'Not without cause, because Mr. Har- 
court was younger than herself — a mere 
boy. Her family managed the whole plot ; 
for they induced him to sign some foolish 
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promise, and as soon as he was of age, they 
made him fulfil it. The Howels were very 
angry. It was so false of Sophy Black, 
(that was her name) and Lady Howel had 
been so kind to her ; indeed she was to 
every body. Poor young Harcourt tried to 
make the best of the matter ; but he never 
visited much afterwards. Sometimes he 
went to the Howels' ; but they never would 
receive his wife. They had two daughters, 
both older than the son — this young man. 
The eldest daughter is well married ; but 
the other made a sad low match/' 

'' Then this young man is received by the 
Howels r 

" Yes ; his father, on his death-bed, en- 
treated Sir Howel — who, you know, is the 
best hearted man in the world, next to your- 
self — to notice Guildford, and use his in- 
fluence in advancing his interest, as he was 
intended for the army." 

^^ What induced him to come here during 
the absence of the family 1" continued Mr. 
Qwynne. 
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closed her eyes with the full determination 
of keeping no secret from those beloved 
relatives, who had been more than parents 
to her. 

Alas for the resolutions of youth ! 

Gabriella closed her eyes, fully deter- 
mined to act right — she rose with the same 
firm purpose ; but ere the sun, which 
shone on her beautiful head as she knelt 
and poured forth her thanksgivings for all 
the blessings she enjoyed, and prayed, not to 
be led into temptation— ere that sun was 
set, she had been overcome by the tempter, 
and led further into the wrong path, al- 
though her judgment urged her to re- 
sist. 

Little did Gabriella think, when she 
consented, for once^ to do that what she 
knew her best friends disapproved, that 
that once would involve her through life, or 
the best part of life, in a labyrinth, from 
which she could not extricate herself ; for 
the hand that first guided her thither, 
thrust her back whenever she endeavoured 
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to clear herself from its mazes. Oh ! let 
me entreat, advise, implore the inexperi- 
enced young of both seites and every rank, 
to shun, avoid, flee, if they cannot resist, 
the seeming friend who would presume to 
counsel any concealment from their pa* 
rents. 

Parents should possess every secret of 
the hearts of their children, whose welfare 
in this world must be far dearer to them 
than their own, and for whose eternal hap- 
piness in that bright world above, they 
never cease to pray. 



" Why, my dear Gabriella," said Miss 
Wilton, as they were walking together the 
day after the former's visit to Miss Owen, 
*' you are the most extraordinary girl I 
ever met It is quite ridiculous of you to 
raise so many objections against concealing 
the unlucky occurrence in the shrub- 
bery at Castle Howel. We school girls 

F 2 
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should lead lives worse than nuns/ were we 
to relate every little adventure that befalls 
us. What would the elder pupils say or 
do to the younger ones, if they could not 
keep a secret ? and as for a love affair, half 
the pleasure is in concealing it. Oh! I 
could such tales tinfold/' and she laughed. 

" But, Marian/^ rejoined Gabriella, '^ con- 
cealment from such dear friends as mine, I 
know is wrong. I am in constant dread of 
my uncle hearing of it. Besides, as I said 
before, it will have the appearance of guilt 
in me, as I always tell him every thing 
that happens to me. If it were only your 
secret, or to save you from your mama's 
displeasure, I would do any thing rather 
than betray you. Do you think Sir 
Howel's servants will not talk about it ? I 
only wonder it is not known all over the 
town by this time. Reflect, dear Marian," 
and the tears started into her eyes. 

"Really you are quite silly. I have 
heard people call you so, and I always 
defended you ; but now I begin to think so 
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myself, when you make such a fuss about 
a mere trifle. I suppose, though, you want 
to be applauded for your heroic encounter 
with that horrid monster/' 

'' Cease, Marian ; don't quite insult me," 
and Gabriella turned away. 

*' Insult you, dear! You know I love 
you too well. It was to spare your feelings 
that I advised secrecy." 

" To spare my feelings ! I don't under- 
stand you.'' 

** Why, I saw you were in love at first 
sight with Mr. Harcourt." 

" I in love with — " 

" Don't look so confused and blush; 
Guildford is very handsome, and you are 
not the first, by many, that has been dazzled 
by his fine exterior." 

'' You are acquainted with him then, 
Marian, and must have known he was at 
castle Howel, when you induced me to 
accompany you there. Why did you not 
tell me you knew him, when I asked his 
name 1 Oh ! Marian, I could not have 
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believed you guilty of such duplicity/' and 
Oabriella receded as she spoke as though 
a serpent had stung her. 

^^ Hear me, Gabriella. I repeat it was 
to spare your feelings and mamma's dis- 
pleasure that I advised secrecy. I did not 
know Harcourt was his name till Jinny 
Parry told me, for he passed himself off as 
a Mr. Guildford, when he attempted to^ 
and did seduce a friend of mine — ^a school 
girl — not much older than yourself. You 
were too much excited when I entered the 
library at Castle Howel to notice his con- 
fusion ; and he detained me a few moments 
after you left the apartment to entreat that 
I would not betray him. I promised I 
would not ; and that was why I urged our 
hasty departure, and also, as he expressed 
a wish to know how we were the next morn- 
ing, that I suggested his calling at ^^ the 
Poplars " an hour before mamma left her 
room. Oh ! Gabriella, you know not what 
I have to endure. Mamma is so unkind to 
me. To prevent discovery, I met Mr, 
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Harcourt before he came in sight of the 
house. He applauded me for acting with 
such foresight, and laughed at your sim- 
plicity; but gave you great credit for the 
courage you displayed ; assuring me at the 
same time that Fompey — Csdsar — what is 
the name of the dog ? — was as much in play 
or more so, than angry, when he assailed 
us. I asked him whether the servants could 
be depended upon for not mentioning the 
affair. He laughed, and said he had given 
the men some money, and had no difficulty 
in silencing the old woman, Thomas. Now 
dearest Killy, make a point of avoiding 
Guildfordi should you by any chance meet 
him again; he is the greatest rake that 
ever lived — quite another Lovelace. You 
must, therefore, confess I have acted like a 
friend in saving you from such an artful, 
dangerous person ; and I trust our en- 
counter with him will never be talked o{." 

During this recital, poor Gabriella stood 
mute with astonishmient. Could it be pos- 
sible for duplicity to be concealed beneath 
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such a mask of candour and feeling? 
Every look and word of Harcourt's was re- 
plete with truth ; and as she encountered 
his fixed gaze when pleading for Csasar^ a 
tear glistened in his eye ! 

It were needless to pursue this conversa- 
tion further. SuflEice it to say, the argu- 
ments, the startling accusations brought 
forward by Marian, placed her conduct in 
the most amiable colours. And when, with 
a quivering lip, GabrieJla asked why such 
conduct as Mr. Harcourt^s should not be ex- 
posed, Marian's reply was, that if that were 
done, the unfortunate victim of his treachery 
would be exposed likewise ; and very likely 
it would be the cause of Blood-shed ; for if 
the brother of the young lady knew who 
was her seducer, he would call him out. 

** And how dreadful that would be !'' 
continued she. '* What a catastrophe 1 
No, let Guildford live to repent ; and he 
may make a good husband in future days, 
should he meet with a girl, who has sense 
to resist and prudence to manage him ; for, 
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you know, dearest Gabriella, ** a reformed 
rake makes a good husband/' 



The few succeeding days were employed 
by Gabriella in making numerous prepara- 
tions for the reception of her cousin Susan 
Lluellwyn, and in finishing her apron ; 
consequently she saw little of Marian, who 
called but once, and then made only a flying 
visit. Her mama was, she said, suffering 
from rheumatism, and her papa 'had some 
intention of going to the West Indies to see 
'about his property. In that case, he would 
sail from Bristol instead of returning home. 



F 5 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A LETTER, rather an unusual thing, ad- 
dressed to Humphrey^ was awaiting his 
return from Llanerchydal. It was from the 
Admiralty or the War-office — which, we 
do not rightly know — and created not a 
few surmises as to its contents. Poor Mrs. 
Gwynne hoped, yet almost dreaded it 
might be to offer promotion to her son, as 
wars and rumours of wars were talked of; 
and France was in a very disturbed state. 

At length, ten days after the time fixed 
for his return, Humphrey appeared, walking 
beside Susan's pony, his face very red from 
fatigue, heat and beer, the distance from 
Llanerchydal being nearly eighteen miles. 
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Susan was looking very cross: They had 
been twelve hours on the road, for her 
nncle, she said, stopped at every village 
and public-house to get a pint of ale, where 
grog was not to be procured ; but he was 
not above **half seas over/' The letter 
was therefore handed to him by Gabrielia. 

After turning it over and examining the 
seal, hand-writing, and post-mark, Humph- 
rey at length broke it open ; and then, 
with a hearty laugh tossed it across the 
table, jumping up and shouting — 

^' Huzza ! God save the King ! Huzza ! 
Peg, Susy, give me a glass to drink his 
health/' 

Giving each a swing round and then 
catching Gabriella in his arms. 

** By jingo !'' he exclaimed, " RiUy, you 
shdl have the handsomest gown London 
can produce. You are the best girl of the 
lot, although you don't understand a word 
of grammar. Read the letter, Church- 
ill." 
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After having done so, Mr. Gwynne 
said — 

'*! am glad Humphrey, to find, by this 
you are to have a little prize money. You 
can authorise Mr. Aubrey to receive it 
in-'^ 

'' Authorise Aubrey ! — Authorise the 
devil ! No, he may go to old Davey first. 
I'll receive it myself, and TU be off for 
London to-morrow, or my name is not 
Humphrey Gwynne. 

Opposition and arguments were useless, 
and he took his departure ; Churchill feel- 
ing fully convinced that unless he received 
ten times the sum he had any claim for, or 
reason to expect, not a sou would he bring 
home. 

He was gone for months ; and they only 
heard from him once or twice. 



In the mean while, all was peace and 
quiet at the old house. 
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Gabriella had only experienced one cause 
of alarm regarding her secret ; and that 
was a few days after Humphrey's departure, 
at a small evening party* at Miss Owen's, 
to which she went, accompanied by Mr. 
Gwynne and Susan Lluellyn. The Berwicks, 
and Mrs. and Miss Wilton, were also 
amongst the guest. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Grif- 
fiths — the attorney, who was paying great 
attention to Miss Wilton — asked Mr. Ber- 
wick whether he had heard a very odd 
report regarding Mr. Harcourt's fine dog. 

Poor Gabriella became first red, then 
pale, and Marian tried to turn the conver- 
sation; but all in vain; for Miss Owen, like 
many deaf people, always heard and asked 
questions when she was not wanted to do 
so. 

" What,*' she asked, '* were you saying, 
Mr. Griffiths, about that great dog of Mr. 
Harcourt'sl I never saw such a fierce- 
looking animal. Did you, Rilly? You 
were watching him from this very window^ 
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I am sure I thought he would hare jumped 
out of the chaise/' 

^' Indeed, Miss Witherington,^ continued 
Mr. Griffiths. *^ Jheu, perhaps, you were 
the young lady he flew at/' 

'' Flew at ! Mr. Griffiths,'' shrieked Miss 
Owen. ^^Do, for goodness sake, explain 
what you mean." 

*'Pray do," chimed in two or three 
voices. 

'' I cannot explain the affair ; I wish to 
have it explained. A report has got wing 
that one or two young ladies — " 

''Do, pray, Mr. Griffiths/' interrupted 
Marian, '^ have the kindness to move your 
chair ; you are sitting on my dress." 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Wilton," he 
rejoined, complying with her request ; 
'' there !" 

'^ But about the two young ladies. Go 
on, Griffiths," said more than one of the 
party. 

** Well, I am not sure whether there was 
one or two ; I was told two ; but I cannot 
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vouch for the truth of it. They were walk- 
ing in the shrabbery at Castle Howel a 
short time ago, when Captain Harcourt was 
staying there ; and he sent his dog after 
them, and never made any attempt to save 
them or call off the dog/' 

^* What a cowardly act V exclaimed one 
of the party. 

** I don't believe it," said Mr. Berwick. 
'^ Mr. Harcourt is far too gentlemanly to 
commit such an outrage.'' 

'^ If he did, there must have been some 
cause for it/' said another. 

^^ If he really did set the dog on, nothing 
can justify him," said Mr. Gwynne. ** He 
should be scouted out of society. Yet J 
cannot believe him guilty of such a wanton, 
low act of cruelty But who could the 
girls be ?" and r Gwynne looked at Ga- 
briella, whose eyes fell beneath his quiet, 
searching glance. 

'' What stuff I" exclaimed Marian, tread* 
ing on the toe of Mr. Griffiths. '' It is only 
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some idle gossip. Such an adventure could 
not have been kept a secret, unless the 
young lady had acted very imprudently, 
which I am sure no one in this town, that 
has any claim to the title of lady, can be 
suspected of. I am, therefore, surprised, 
Mr. Griffiths, that you should repeat such 
idle reports. People of the world would 
laugh at you ; I can only say they would 
at Bath." 

*' Indeed, Miss Wilton," said Mr. Ber- 
wick, taking her hand, *' I honour you for 
your good sense ; and should Mr. Harcourt 
ever visit us again, which I feel sure he 
will, I shall take care to let him know what 
a fair advocate he had to defend him during 
his absence^. Did you ever see him, Miss 
Wilton ? He is very handsome." 

^^ Is he, sir ?'^ she asked, as she rose and 
crossed to the side of the room where Mrs. 
Wilton was sitting. " Dear mamma," con- 
tinued she, " you are in a draught ; take 
my place; and do, my dear Gabriella," 
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turning towards our heroine, " come, and 
sit by me. I have not heard the sound of 
your voice this evening/' 

This manoBuvre made some slight con- 
fusion in the arrangement of Miss Owen's 
little parlour ; and the servant coming to 
remove the tea equipage put a final stop to 
this conversation, which was becoming pain- 
ful to one at least of the party. 

The card-tables were then placed : one 
for whist, at which Mr. and Mrs. Berwick 
Mr. Gwynne and Mrs. Wilton took their 
places ; and another for commerce, at 
which Miss Owen presided. 

Poor Gabriella was continually making 
blunders, and watching and envying Marian 
for her presence of mind, although she 
could not help then thinking it bordered on 
falsehood. 

Her cousin renewed the painful subject 
when they got home and had retired to 
their bed-room, wondering whether there 
was any truth in the report, and if so, who 
the lady or ladies could be. Gabriella was 
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afraid she would reyert to the occurrence 
during breakfast ; but a letter arrived to 
hasten her return home, as her father and 
mother intended making an excursion to the 
sea. This gave a new turn to Susan^j 
thoughts, and afforded another subject of 
conversation ; and she set about packing up 
her little baggage. 

The succeeding morning, Susan took her 
departure under the care of old Probert^ 
who walked by the side of her pony. 



Marian and^Gabriella did not now meet 
so often as formerly ; Marian's excuse was 
her reluctance to leave Mrs. Wilton, who 
suffered so much from rheumatism, and was 
consequently unable to walk out; and 
Gabriella's, which was true, was her increase 
of occupation at home now her uncle Hum- 
phrey was absent. 



¥t 
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The summer . was drawing to its close, 
yet Humphrey did not return. The few 
letters he wrote were full of commendations 
of his new friend of the law, Mr. O'Connor ; 
and of some girl he met there — quite a 
^^ black-eyed Susan.*' He also mentioned 
that he believed his share of prize money 
would be considerable. Mrs. Gwynne felt 
uncomfortable, and in reply, told him she 
was sorry he had not asked the advice of 
Mr. Aubrey. To this letter no answer was 
received for some weeks ; and then Hum- 
phrey announced his marriage in a few 
lines, which were by no means explanatory 
or satisfactory. Nothing could have sur- 
prised his relations more ; for Humphrey 
had never evinced the slightest wish or in- 
tention of entering the pales of matri- 
mony. Had his '^ black -eyed Susan '* 
been described as a middle-aged per- 
son or a widow, they might have had 
some reason to think she was possessed of 
money ; but a girl with money, they — even 
Mrs. Qwynne, with all her partiality — 
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could not for a moment suppose would 
marry a man of forty, without the means 
of supporting her. Part of Mrs. Gwynne's 
income was only an annuity settled on her 
by an elder sister. The remainder would 
most likely, at her death, be equally di- 
vided amongst her surviving children ; but 
when divided, each share would be very 
small. So far then, from having sufficient 
to support a wife, Humphrey would barely 
have enough to procure him bread ; for be- 
sides the loss of his commission, he had 
foolishly forfeited his claim to either half- 
pay or a pension, by quitting the service. 
The announcement of his marriage, was, 
therefore, a source of anxiety, if not distress, 
to the peaceful little family circle, at the 
old house. 



It was on a bright afternoon towards the 
end of October, that Gabriella went to 
make some calls for her grandmother, — 
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being her representative in such matters, 
and many others. Her last visit was to 
Miss Owen, for she knew if she made that 
first, the old lady would endeavour to keep 
her; consequently the other calls would be 
left for another day ; and our heroine was 
fully resolved to make the most of her time; 
some new books her uncle had ordered, 
having arrived, and one of which she had 
in her pocket, intending to get a short walk 
in the fields afterwards, very likely as far 
as *' the Poplars/' and show it to Marian. 

On entering the parlour, she felt sure, by 
the stiff way in which Miss Owen received 
her, that there was something wrong. 

''And so, Miss Witherington,'^ she be- 
gan, (it was always Miss Witherington when 
the old lady was offended) " have you 
quarrelled with your beloved friend Miss 
Wilton ? or shall I hear of your visiting 
Jinny Parry ? If so, let me tell you be- 
forehand never to come near my house 
again ; for Til have you to know that the 
Owens, if not rich, are of Royal descent; 
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Howel Arms in the dusk of the evening, 
and after staying some time, she and Jinny 
have come out together." 

" I cannot contradict you, Miss Owen, 
for I have not seen Marian much of late, 
and not at all in the evening; because the 
days are now getting short ; and *' the 
Poplars" being the other side of the town, 
she says she does not like walking home 
with only a maid servant ; neither does 
grandmama like me to do so. Uncle 
Churchill is not in good spirits ; so I have* 
not much wish to leave home." 

" Well, remember what I have said ; and 
when you have time, come and see me, and 
I will send you home safe." 

Gabriella took her departure ; but 
changed her intention of going to *^the 
Poplars." As she left Miss Owen's, she 
perceived Jinny Parry looking at her from 
one of the windows of the Howel Arms, and 
watching which way she went. 

Gabriella bent her steps towards the old 
castle. Several children were playing 
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amongst the ruins ; so to get out of their 
way, she mounted the tower, from the win- 
dow of which, as we have observed, could 
be obtained a view of the road leading up 
to the farm; and now the trees, particularly 
the poplars, from which it derived its name, 
being divested of a great portion of their 
foliage, enabled her to see the house, and 
the rich green meadows by the rivel^, in 
which the cattle were feeding; and the wood 
on the other side. 

Then Gabriella began reckoning how 
many months would elapse before fishing 
would commence, and the primroses and 
violets peep forth. She next bethought her 
of the new book she had put in her pocket, 
and drew it forth. Hardly had she com- 
menced the second page, when the town 
clock chimed the half hour. This she 
knew must be half-past four. Four was 
generally the tea hour at home ; but Etty 
said her mistress had ordered it that even- 
ing for five. Gabriella therefore rose, 
knowing there was little time to lose ; and 

VOL. I. Q 
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she was taught to consider it a great want 
of respect to keep any one waiting, par- 
ticularly her elders. 

Before descending from her elevated 
position, she stood for a moment to take 
another look at " the Poplars." Could her 
sight be defective? No! it was Jinny 
Parry who met her gaze. The size — ^the 
walk — the very colour of the dress in which 
she had seen Jinny less than an hour before, 
standing at the window of the Howel Arms 
-—and now she was slowly walking up and 
down the road where it turned off to " the 
Poplars r 

Presently the light form of Marian was 
discerned coming from the farm. They 
met, stopped, and then, both returned and 
passed round the garden, from which Ga- 
briella knew they could enter the house 
without going to the front door. 

Here then was a confirmation of Miss 
Owen's assertion. 

Feeling deeply mortified, if not deceived, 
Gabriella, hastily descending the broken 
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stairs of the tower, bent her steps towards 
home, and arrived there just as Etty was 
taking in the tea. 

The presence of an acquaintance of her 
uncle's prevented any questions being asked, 
and our heroine had time to reflect on 
what she had heard and seen. Her decision 
was to ask Marian for an explanation ; and 
if it was not satisfactory, to drop the ac- 
quaintance. 



G 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The following morning, OabrieUa was still 
firm in her determination. She was, how- 
ever, spared the painful task of broaching 
the subject ; for just as she was going up 
stairs to prepare for her walk to ^^ the 
Poplars/' Miss Wilton made her appearance 
at the garden gate with her usual smiling 
face, brilliant from the exercise of walking, 
and the keen frosty air. 

*' Since you will not come to me," she 
began, *^I must come to you; but is it 
well, dear Gabriella, is it kind to sit on the 
Castle tower, and not visit poor me ? Ah ! 
you may well blush. I saw you sitting 
there last evening ; and you saw me, did 
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you not, going to meet Jinny Parry 1 I 
know you don't like poor Jinny ; but if you 
knew her kindness, even you would appre- 
ciate her. 

** Pray explain yourself, Marian ; for I 
am always glad to hear good of any per- 
son." 

^^ You know how nervous mama is about 
letters from papa: I have, therefore, in- 
duced Jinny, instead of sending them by 
the post-boy, to bring those directed in 
papa's hand-writing, or any foreign letters, 
to me, that they may not be given too 
abruptly to mama. Oh! dear Gabriella, 
you know not what I endure, and what con? 
tinual anxiety I suffer ; I am always on 
the watch.'' 

*^ But does not Mrs. Wilton wonder 
what brings Jinny to the farm ?'' asked 
Gftbriella. 

^' Ah ! that is another trouble ; for I am 
obliged to meet her by stealth.'' 

'^ But the fishing hut is quite in a dif* 
ferent diiection f and Gabriella looked 
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earnestly in Marian's face as she made this 
obserration. 

Miss Wilton gave a slight start ; and in 
a confused manner, and faltering Yoic^^ 
said^ 

^^ So some busy body has been telling you 
that ! Well, I must say it is not very lady- 
like or friendly of yoa to listen to every 
idle tale about me. But I see how it is ; 
I no longer possess your confidence. Since 
that perfidious Guildford appeared and 
crossed your path, you have not treated me 
as a friend/' 

^* Mr. Harcoutt has nothing to do with 
Jinny Parry, I should suppose ; nor is it 
for such an ignorant girl— ^hild as you 
say he calls me, to interfere with. you ; but 
this I will say : I think it would be better 
to send for the letters as we do, and then 
they could be given to you first.'* 

^^ But mama is always on the watch when 
we do so." 

*' Well then, dear Marian, since you have 
such a good excuse, you can have no ob* 
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jiectioQ for zne to explain to Miss Owen the 
cause of your intimacy with Jenny, or, I 
assure you, a wrong construction may be 
put upon it" 

*' Well, Eilly, I know not what to do, 
friendlesa as I am in the midst of strangers. 
I know full well no one here loves me, not 
even mama. But do what you please about 
telling Miss Owen; and then I hope we 
$hall be friends again/' 

The subject was then dropped, and ere 
they parted, Marian had re-established her- 
self in the confidence of Gabriellia. Even 
Mrs. 6 Wynne and Churchill were not sorry 
that she again enlivened their tea-table 
with her presence. She had become far 
more agreeable in their opinion, because 
more rational ; and without having lost the 
art of pleasing, appeared to have acquired 
a considerable share of gravity. This 
they concluded was no doubt owing to her 
anxiety concerning her father and mother 
But what gained their esteem the most, 
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4. 

iras her offer to assist Gabriella in her 
studies. 

It was consequently arranged between 
the girls that they wer^ to meet three 
afternoons in the week : two at *' the 
FoplarS) and one at the old house ; because 
Marian said she could not leave her mother 
more than once. The friendship between 
them was greater than ever. '^ I could not 
love a sister more dearly than I love you, 
my sweet Gabriella ; so pray don't refuse 
me;" said Miss Wilton, one day as she 
presented her with a new dress like one of 
her own. ^* You know I am richer than you ; 
and there should be no formality between 
listers. You will come to ^ the Poplars,' on 
Thursday/' 

Gabriella promised she would ; but after 
Marian was gone, she recollected her aunt, 
Mrs. Lluellyn was expected on that day ; 
she therefore determined upon going the 
next day, Wednesday, instead. 



t * 
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, Their early dinner was no &ooner over 
than Gabriella ^et off. 

When she arrived at the farm, she could 
not help fancying the servant maid seemed 
confused, hesitated about admitting her, 
and talked very loud as though to give 
notice of her arrival. 

On entering the parlour, Gabriella 
caught a glimpse of some one retreating 
through the opposite door that opened into 
a passage leading to the bed rooms. It 
might be Mrs. Wilton, but the movement she 
felt sure was too quick and light for that 
lady. 

Marian was evidently confused^ when 
Gabriella entered, although she affected 
pleasure and surprise ; but there was a 
constraint in her manner, and an attempt 
to conceal some letters which lay on the 
table before her. 

Without taking a seat, indeed one was 

not offered, Gabriella said, in rather a 

haughty tone for her — 

"Pray don't disturb yourself, Marian; 
a 5 



I did tm call tiiAi th0 itlMfitiob (tf siayiiiig, 
unless perfectly conv^ftietitt wbfa^ I p«r- 
46ivef H is mi. I idie^ely <mfM for the 
W^k, and f6 ildfy I i^^U A(Hi be M^ to 
«6ttfe td-ft<irfoW affWttoott/' 

" You tddk tee, de^f ^ quite by «»ptiaie>" 
replied Marian ; '' I WftK ptflhliiilg fir 
lett^]^ which I ififidt, yet haf dfy know b()w 
to a<isWidf, Oh ! Oftbriigll^^ ttMry jt^u, mt^ 
Mdiire th« ang«ii^ of loting attd being 
loved by Olid y(jn kflour unWotthy, ye* 
Would I'iBk your 6W^ hftppin^ss to ssve from 
utter ruin/' 

Miss Wilton heaved ^ deep sigh and 
Wiblked to tfa«i WixidoW^ while gpeakitig. 

Tot a fbw se&(mds, G^abriella stood tiveied 
to the s^dt. Marian hi^d (5fftto talk^ of 
ther uumel^oui^ offers she h&d re^eiv^) aftd 
more than oiice spoketi of lb« idi^ry of 
hopeless love ; but Gabrielki thought she 
only alltided to som^ lotd^tdle dhd bad been 
i^adiftg. That she should loVe hof^t^ssly, 
was Gabriella thought impossibte ; for she 
W^s 90 beaftitirQl ; all Itiust love ttnd admire 
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Marian. In her opinion, she was far su^ 
perior both in person and manneiB to anj 
of the girls in the town or neighbourhood. 
A few seconds only elapsed ere Gabriella 
moved to the side of her friend. 

^^ And who is this unfortunate^ unworthy 
lover V she asked. 

*^Can you not guess, or must I nam« 
him ? Oh ! spare me the painful task." 

^* Surely you cannot mean Mr. Har- 
tourt.'' s 

"Year 

^^ And you love him !'' exdaimedOabriella, 
Covering her face with her handkerchief. 

In scarceliy intelligible accents, Marian 
whispered : ^^ You have seen, have heard 
him. Advise me Gabriella, for I know not 
how to act." 

'' Advise you . Marian ! Tou have a 
mother. Who is so capable of advising as 
she is ?^ 

" A mother ! Ah ! yes ; but you know 
not, no one knows — but I will tell you, for 
you will not disclose what I have never 
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before confided to mortal ear ^ my mother 
never lored me '^ 

" Your mother never lored you ! Is it 
possible ?" 

" Alas ! too true. 1 fear to tell her ; 
she would never never forgive my weakness. 
It was that which made me bind you to 
secrecy aifaont our meeting with Guild- 
ford^*^ 

" But if Mr. Harcourt is so unworthy, 
how can you love him ? and if your mother 
suspects it, can you blame her ? It is not 
want of love for you, her child, her only 
child ; you mistake her. Confide in her, 
tell her all, be guided by her, and you will 
be happy.'' 

^' And give up all hopes of this fascinat- 
ing Guildford, who, I know, loves me not- 
withstanding all his faults. Even you know 
his power of fascination, yoH know it, 
have felt it. Blush not, Gabriella — you 
were allured by the honied poison ; but 
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fortunately, I was at hand to warn, to save 
you." 

^^ If he loves you, Marian, so devotedly > 
w}iat had, what have I to fear T 

'^To love without hope, to be trifled 
with, to be made a cloak of to cover his 
affection for me : that is what you have to 
fear." 

'' Why need be conceal his affection for 
you r 

^^ He f^ars his mother^s resentment ; for 
she wishes Jaim to wed a rich heiress whom 
she has in view." 

*' If that is the case, perhaps he was not 
so very much to blame about the lady you 
told me of/' pursued Gabriella. 

" Oh I iMune her not, unless you wish to 
drive me to madness. My poor, poor Fanny ! 
Had he seen me first, it might hava been 
otherwise ; but spare me, dear Rilly, I 
cannot 'enter into particulars. It is this 
letter which troubles me. What am I to 
say? — how act? Read it, and counsel 
me. 
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** I am not frfc to counael you." 

" Yet read it," pursued Marian^ taking 
the letter from her pocket. 

In so doing, another fell on the floor. 16 
was a very odd looking one from the tran- 
sitory glance Ghibriella caught of it ; and 
the name outside appeared more like 
Witherington than Wilton. She was stoop- 
ing to pick it up, when Marian, putting 
her foot as if by accident, on it, said, in a 
low, hurried tone : 

*' Hark! mama is coming;" then, hastily 
snatching up the letter, and replacing it 
with the other in the desk, she flew to the 
door, by which Grabriella had seen some 
one retreat on her entrance, and said, 
*' Pray, mama, wait a minute." Taming 
to Gabriella, she continued in a whisper, 
** Will you excuse me ; but mama does not 
like to find any one here when ahe is not 
well. Promise you will keep my secret — f 
say you will." 

** You may depend on me ; for this con- 
cerns you, not me." 



'' Thanks, dd&^efit Rilly/' replied Mamn^ 
as she kissed her cheek, and hurried her 
from tile parlour along the passage to the 
house-door. ''Tou see how much I have 
to think about, and no one but you to 
whom I can unburd^ my mind* We 
will talk about this again ; now, fare* 
well/' 

And Marian hastily n^-entered the par^ 
lour ; while the confused Gabriella slowly 
bent her steps along the lane, at the end of 
which was the gate that shut it from the 
turnpike-road. 

Here she hesitated whether she would 
prolong her walk or return home. The 
sun was not yet set ; and she felt so be*' 
wildefed^ that she wished to avoid being 
questioned, for being a poor dissembler, i6 
w^ould be impossible not to betray her 
friend ; in order, therefore, to compose her 
thoughts, and meditate on what she had 
just heard of the extraordinary character of 
Mr. Harcourt, she decided on the walk. Of 
his fascinating manners, she had had con* 
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vincing proofs, though he, no doubt, consi* 
dered her a child ; indeed^ Marian told her 
as much. But how he could presume to 
make any declaration to one, who not only 
knew, but was a particular friend of her be 
had wronged, was beyond Gabriella's com- 
prehension. Why, he must be worse than 
Lovelace! Then the other letter! She 
thought she could not be mistaken in her 
own name, and doubts again began to arise 
of Marianas sincerity ; but was it possible 
there could be such duplicity in one so 
young 1 

These reflections so fully engrossed her 
mind that she had proceeded much farther 
than she intended ; and was surprised to 
find herself at the lodge leading to Castle 
Howel. The sun had sunk beyond the 
lofty mountain that rose behind the Castle ; 
so hastily turning back, she walked at a 
more rapid pace than she had hitherto 
done, which the declivity in the road 
enabled her to do. At length she ran ; but 
soon stopped to take breath, for there was 
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a| least a mile between her and the town. 
Again ;she started, and halted not until she 
gained that part of the road parallel with 
the meadows we described previously. The 
hedge dividing the road from the meadows 
was high, but being now divested of its 
foliage it enabled any person to see 
through. Startled by a laugh, Gabriella 
stopped ; and, looking through the hedge, 
saw Marian and Jinny Parry walking arm- 
in-arm, apparently on the most familiar 
terms. She heard the sound of their voices, 
but was not near enough to distinguish 
their words. They stopped, and looked be-^ 
hind them, as though expecting some one to 
follow. Gabriella also turned her eyes in 
the same direction ; and caught sight of a 
tall man springing over the gate from the 
road. Did the gloom of evening deceive 
her 1 No. It was Mr. Harcourt, followed 
by Caesar t Marian and her companion, 
ceasing their laughter, walked more slowly, 
and were soon overtaken by the new comer, 
who first passed them, and tben^ hastily 
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turning round, took off his hat, and e^ « 
tended his hand to Marian. They stood 
talking for a few mometf ts^ when both pro- 
ceeded. on, Jinny following at a short dis^ 
tance. 

Gabriella remained transfixed to the 
spot, till roused by a fflovement in the 
hedge. In another instant, Caosar. was be- 
side her, rubbing his huge head against her 
hand, and wagging his tail in token of 
pleasant recognition ! Patting his fore-* 
bead, und bending down, she said : 

^^ You at least love, and have not far<- 
gotten me ; but you must go;'' pointing in 
the direction of bis master, as she moved 
away. Csesar, however, still kept beside 
her. In a more grave and commanding 
tone, she again bade him depart, and re- 
luctantly he obeyed, moving very slowly. 

Gabriella then hastened on towards the 
town. There was just sufficient daylight 
to enable her to pursue her way ; and she 
reached her home without observation. At 
the little court gate, she stood to collect her 
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thoughts ere she entered, and to her no 
small consternation, found Caesar was at 
her side ! Almost bursting into tears, she 
laid her hand on his head, scarcely able 
to articulate. 

" Go, go, dear Caesar, dear dog ;'* point" 
ing in the direction whence they had comei 
and closing the gate between them. He 
again wagged his tail ; and Gabriella had 
the satisfaption of seeing her commands 
obeyed. A timid knock at the door 
brought Etty, who whispering, said — 

" Oh ! Miss Killy, sure glad am I you 
be come, for Madame Lleuellyn is here.'' 

" What ! my aunt arrived I to-morrow 
was the day fixed for hei: to come.'' 

^^ There was some mistake about it. 
But what in the name of goodness is the 
matter? Tour hair be a flying over your 
face like a mermaid's. Gracious me I You 
shall not go out again. What has frightened 
you?" 

^' Hush ! dear Etty, and give me a candle 



1 
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that I may arrange mj hair before Aunt 
Lluellyn sees me." 

This was done with as much haste as 
the trembling fingers of our heroine would 
permit ; and on entering the parlour where 
tea was commenced, she luckily escaped 
any remark from her aunt, who was com- 
plaining of fatigue and head-ache. To 
her niece's enquiries respecting Susan, and 
offers of procuring something to relieve the 
pain, Mrs. Lluellyn answered pettishly, ^^ I 
can't talk;" and then she began asking 
about Humphrey. 

This subject engrossed the whole conver- 
sation, and was by no means a pleasing one; 
for Mrs. Lluellyn had heard the report 
already alluded to, and that Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Gwynne was only the daughter of a 
laundress I 

** What are they to do 1" she exclaimed. 
*^ How and where are they to live ? Hum- 
phrey's share of the prize money cannot be 
sufficient to support them; and if he brings 
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the creature here, I shall never enter the 
house again/' 

• " You distress me beyond measure, Caro- 
line,'* rejoined Mrs. Gwynne. " Surely it 
must be only an idle report. Humphrey, 
with all his faults, cannot have forgotten 
what is due to himself by marrying a person 
so much beneath him; and even if it is the 
case, he has too much affection and respect 
for me to bring her here. He knows I 
cannot associate with low females, although 
my limited means may debar me from the 
Society of my equals.'' 

" You set Humphrey a bad example by 
receiving Cicely again after her low mar- 
riage ; and there is that proud girl brought 
up in idleness. Send her to her father's re- 
lations, and let them maintain her." 

Rising from her seat, her face pale as 
marble, the tears trembling in her eyes, and 
with quivering lips, Gabriella attempted to 
reply to this cruel remark ; but was pre- 
vented by her grandmother, who, taking 
her trembling hand, said — 
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** Forbear, my child. Your aunt did 
not, could not mean to hurt your feelings. 
You are too hasty Caroline," she continued. 
** Poor Cicely did make a most unhappy, 
but not a low match. I never spoke to her 
husband, nor did he ever cross this thresh-^ 
old to my knowledge. She is now gone, 
and let her faults beburied with her in the 
grave, where there is no distinction, and 
where the high and low lie side by side.'* 

" I don't know who or what the Wither- 
ingtons are, nor do I so much complain of 
your giving a shelter to Cicely ; but bring- 
ing up that girl in idleness is what annoys 
us, Thank goodness, I have never been a 
burden to any of you, and have never re- 
ceived a present worth having, since my 
marriage, not even for one of the poor 
children. If Humphrey chooses to bring a 
wife and family here, how can you forbid 
him the house? I can see little difference 
between his case and Cicely's." 

" I can see a very great one," rejoined 
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Mr. Gwynne. ** Cicely was a mere girl, 
and Norman Witherington a very handsome 
young man. Humphrey had every chance 
of doing well, and is no longer young ; be- 
sides, he knows he has noi the means of 
supporting a wife ; for we have debarred 
ourselves of many comforts to support him^ 
in idleness, you may say. You know the 
promise I made respecting Gabriella; and 
that promise I will perform to the utmost 
of my power. You also know ipy senti- 
ments on adopting children. I highly dis- 
approve of separating a child fr(Jm its 
family; but Gabriella^s case is different. If 
you consider hers an idle life, you are mis- 
taken, for she is ready to do everything she 
is capable of, and would work for her daily 
bread. What would you have her do ? 
Her education has not been properly 
attended to ; but that is no fault of hers. 
It is mine. You would not have your 
sister^s daughter a menial ; and such she 
shall never be, while life is granted me. I 
have sacrificed every little indulgence for 
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the benefit of you all ; even mj horse and 
my dogs I have relinquished ; surely then, 
I may give shelter to this '' one little ewe 
lamb/' No, no, my poor fatherless, mother- 
less child, while I have a home it shall be 
thine; and the little I have shall be thine 
when I am laid in the grave, where only, T 

expect rest/' 

Mrs. Llueliyn was not bad hearted, 
although she could make unfeeling remarks; 
but when she had given all the pain, and 
perhaps more than she intended, and had 
thereby discharged the load of ill-humour 
that was weighing so heavily on. herself, 
she was the first to make reparation. 
Wiping her eyes, she faltered : 

"Forgive me, dear, kind Churchill. 
Tou know I am very hasty, and I am always 
vexed when I come here to see how few 
comforts surround my mother and you ; 
while, if other people had acted with more 
prudence, you might both live very com- 
fortably. I am very provoked about 
Humphrey, and it was concerning him I 
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came over^ for Mr. Llaellyn thinks it would 
be best to ascertain who his wife really 
was, and whether she is his wife/^ 

" Of that I have no doubt/' replied Mrs. 
Gwjnne, " for Humphrey, notwithstanding 
his faults, never was guilty of a falsehood ; 
besides, he mentioned the church where the 
marriage was solemnized. No, no, my 
poor son would not insult me by deceiving 
we, on that point." 

"I hope "not," rejoined Mrs. Lluellyn; 
•* yet the creature must possess . great in- 
fluence over him to get him to marry her 
at all ;t she no doubt deceived him in some 
way or other. But the long and short of 
the matter is, how are they to live ? They 
cannot come here. If they do, no respec- 
table person will eater the doors ; for every- 
body says she was a low good-for-nothing 
hussy, and — " 

Perceiving his mother much distressed, 
Churchill put a stop to any further remarks 
from his sister, by saying — 

VOL. I. H 
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" Let US hope affairs may not be quite 
so bad as they are reported. We will 
talk of this to-morrow ; and now of some- 
thing more agreeable/' 

Gabriella soon retired to her chamber, 
followed by Etty, who, after assisting her 
to undress, and seeing her in bed, sat down 
by her, and began railing in a low tone, but 
not in very gentle words, at the " unfeel- 
ingness, hard-heartedness of some people, 
who were always finding fault where no 
fault was. And this I do know, for cer- 
tain sure,'' she continued, ** if some people 
had not interfered, who had no right to do 
so, or nexfto none, poor Miss Cicely might 
have been brought to her right senses, that 
is to a proper sense of who she was. 
She would not have married as she did ; 
but she had a spirit, as well as others ; and 
then — that Norman — I should say your 
father — was very comely." 

"So every one, even uncle Churchill, 
says. Who was he like, Etty V^ 
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" Why, a little, that is just a bit like you 
Miss Killy, and as tall as — who ? Let me 
see — why, as tall as Mr. Harcourt/' 

" Have you seen Mr. Harcourt 1" 

^' Ay, I seed him to-day." 

** To-day, Etty 1" exclaimed Gabriella. 

*' Why yes, the day a-gone." 

" Where r 

" Well, I went to get some coffee for tea, 
and there I seed, standing afore the Howel 
Arms, a tall, strange gentleman, and a great 
big dog by him ; the one that might hare 
kilt you. So says I to Mrs. Morgan of the 
shop : who is that there a standing by the 
Howel Arms ? ^ It is,' says she, ^ the neefee 
or cousin, or some one near of kin, to Sir 
Howel.' What's his name, says I ? * It is 
Captain Hardcot, or some such outlandish 
name,' says she ; * but I can't talk never 
another tongue nor my own and English, 
and that's plenty for people to talk with 
all over the world ; although my poor dear 
husband that was, said he could not make 
the wild people in mericay understand him." 
H 2 
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" But," asked Gabriella, " what was Cap- 
tain Harcourt doing?" 

"Why, he was reading a letter ; and 
there was that Jinny Parry looking at 
him with all her eyes, with her new bonnet 
on .; and then she passed him, and walked 
down the street. I wonder you did not 
see him when you were a-going to ^ the 
Poplars/ '' 

. *' I went round the fields, and not 
through the town, to make the walk 
longer." 

. " Didn't you see Jinny ? Mrs. Mor- 
gan says as how she be all along a going 
there. It's not proper company for you, 
Miss RiUy." 

**I have not met her at * the Poplars.' " 

'* Well, I be a getting sleepy ; and now 
you be more comfortable, I shall go to bed. 
Good-night. Try and sleep, and never 
mind Madam Lluellyn ; she does not mean 
all she says." 

After drawing the curtains close round 
the bed, and taking off her shoes lest she 
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might disturb the house, Etty crept to her 
own little room, and Gabriella was left to 
ruminate on all the events of the day: 
what those reflections were, we will leave 
the reader to imagine. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



" Why, Etty ! what a time you have been 
chatting to Patty Price, when we are all 
waiting for the milk. The tea is nearly 
cold/' exclaimed Mrs. Gwynne, while 
Gabriella lingered in pouring it out, to 
give Etty more time to bring the milk. 
Mrs. Lluellyn was looking cross, with one 
foot on the fender, her head turned from 
the table, and grumbling to herself: 

" I don't care a fig for my breakfast if it's 
not ready the very moment I come down ; 
and here I have been kept waiting for the 
milk ; not that I care for the stuff that's 
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called by that name. At home, it^s quite a 
diflTerent thing/^ 

Mrs. Lluellyn, however, managed to make 
a pretty tolerable breakfast ; and soon after- 
wards, sallied forth to call on the Berwicks^ 
Miss Owen, and some otl\pr friends. 

Mr. Berwick mentioned the subject of 
Humphrey's marriage to Mrs. Lluellyn, 
saying he felt a delicacy in doing so to Mrs. 
Gwynne or Churchill. If reports were 
to be relied on, Mrs. Humphrey was a 
person, no man of respectability could per- 
mit his wife or family to visit ; and he 
hoped ^Humphrey would not bring her to 
bis mother^s, as it would be a source of great 
vexation, even distress, to himself and Mrs. 
Berwick, to give up an acquaintance — ^he 
might say, a friendship — of such a long 
standing. He, however, trusted that Mr. 
Gwynne and Billy would not discontinue 
visiting at the Bectory, whatever hap- 
pened; for it was and always had been 
his study to live on friendly terms with all 
his parishioners of every rank, and he never 
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shunned any one, unless it was to set the 
example of reproving impropriety and 
sin. But he further begged to say, that 
should the report be without foundation, 
he should be the first person to come for- 
ward and welcome Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey 
Gwynne, if they ever visited the town. 

^' And this/' said Mrs. IJuellyn, as they, 
were sitting in the parlour talking after 
dinner, '^ is always the case when I come 
here; every disagreeable is told me. For 
my part, I don't think I ever will^ come 
again. I repeat, had you shown more 
firmness about Cicely — '^ 

Ere, however, the sentence was concluded, 
a carriage was heard to stop at the front 
door ; and the next moment, Etty's voice 
proceeded from the hall at its highest pitch, 
evidently to give notice of the arrival of 
unwelcome visitors: 

- ** Wait a bit, Mr. Humphrey,'' she ex- 
claimed, ^' let a body first tell madam you 
be come." 

At these words, Mrs. Lluellyn and 
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Churchill started up; while poor Mrs. 
Gwynne, holding the hand of Gabriella, 
seemed unresolved whether to rise and wel- 
come her son, or keep her seat ; but time was 
notallowed for deliberation. Etty, after turn- 
ing the handle of the door as though there 
was something the matter, grumbling all 
the time — *^ Deuce take the lock ! It is 
always the case when a body is in a hurry !'' 
at length effected what she had not been 
trying to do ; when throwing l;he dA)r back, 
she exclaimed — 

^^ Here be master, I means Captain 
Humphrey !*' 

In walked, or, more properly speaking, 
reeled that gentleman ; with a bold, vulgar, 
yet simpering, and rather handsome woman 
leaning on his arm, by which means she 
kept him on his feet. 

" Here's my wife ! Nancy, this is my 
mother; why the d — — won't you kiss 
herr 

During this greeting on Humphrey s 
H 5 
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part, Mrs. ^wynne had risen, and was 
holding by the table for support, unable to 
speak or move; while Churchill and Mrs 
Lluellyn looked from one to the other, as if 
asking — **What is to be done?" Hum- 
phrey then, in a louder tone, demanded 
why they did not welcome his wife. 

To detail the particulars of what followed 
would only be a transcription of low and 
insulting language, which might disgust 
without timusihg the reader, and for which 
there was no remedy for the unhappy in- 
mates of the old house, except the aid of 
the law. That the outraged mother would 
not consent to call in ; and the good and 
noble-minded, but nearly heart-broken 
Churchill, would not leave her to the mercy 
of the low, ignorant creature, for such her 
language and manners proclaimed her to be, 
who presumed, to address Mrs. Gwynne by 
the title of mother-in-law. 

The presence of Mrs. Lluellyn was on 
this occasion of very great service j for she 
possessed a good stock not only of spirit. 
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but of good sense, when she could control 
her temper ; and Humphrey l^d hitherto 
been her favourite. This now gave her 
more influence over him than any other per- 
son present had ; and by dint of persuading 
him, and humouring and flattering Mrs. 
Humphrey, by saying there was not a bed- 
room in the house fit for her, she prevailed 
upon them to sleep at the Howel Arms. 

During this altercation, the half terrified 
Gabriella stood behind her grandmother's 
chair, a silent spectator of all that was 
passing. She was totally at a loss what to 
make of her new aunt. Coming from 
London, her dress no doubt was in the first 
style of fashion ; but she had never seen 
Lady Howel in anything half so grand. 
As for Humphrey, he was arrayed in a suit 
of scarlet and blue, not regimentals, but 
something similar ; and on his head, he 
had a new cocked-hat laced with gold. In 
short their whole appearance was as if 
they had been rigged out at an old 
clothes shop — and most likely such 
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was the case, at least with the lady. Her' 
dress was a^led and crushed, for they bad 
travelled and slept on the road in the stage 
waggon. They came, however, from the- 
last town in a returned chaise — a mode of 
travelling to which she was not accustomed. 

The captain, she said, had so shamefully 
deceived her in regard to money ; it was: 
scandalous in a man old enough to be her. 
father ; it was cruel to deceive her as he 
had done. 

This Humphrey said was a lie, and that 
be was deceived, not she. 

*' Oh ! Captain !'' she exclaimed *^ how 
can you talk so ? Did you not say your 
family lived in a Castle in Wales ; and is 
this a Castle, this old den of a house V 

"I told you, Naney, it was a. dear 
beautiful old house where — '* 

"Don't call me Nancy, I beg. You 
know. I have insisted on being called Mrs.. 
Captain Gwynne.'^ 

'' Mrs. Captain Fiddlestick I Come 
along, Nancy 
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" Oh, Nancy, wilt thou gang with me ? 
But give us a glass of grog, Eilly. — Peg — 
What is the girl standing there staring atl 
Do you hear?" 

*' Yes, but, but I believe." 

** Believe what, you little fool ? Fetch 
the grog." 

" I am sorry, Humphrey, but there is 
nothing to make it with," replied Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

*' Then give us some tea." 

Here Etty entered, saying -r- 

" The driver be a waiting to know what 
he be to do with the big box ; and if you 
will please to pay him, Mr. Humphrey." 

" Pay ! the d — ! I have no money left ; 
have you any, Nance 1" 

" No ; and if I had, I would not give it 
when you call me out of my name." 

*' No money, Humphrey !" exclaimed Mr. 
Gwynne. " Surely you have enough to pay 
the post-boy." 
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** No, Churchill) I have not ; all mine 
Nancy spent/' 

" That's a—" 

*' The post-boy must be paid/' interrup- 
ted Mrs. Lluellyn/' or we shall have a bus- 
tle in the house. Ask him how much it is 
Etty." 

^^ Oh I I know how much it is ; Imlf-a- 
crown for himself, one-and-sixpence the 
turnpike, and two shillings for beer." 

" That's how much 1 Eilly, can you add 
that sum up 1" asked Mrs. Lluellyn. 

^^ I believe it is six shillings." 

" Well done Peg," exclaimed Humphrey. 
''You do know something ; here give us 
the money, dear old mother." 

" No, Humphrey, I will pay that;" said 
Mrs. Lluellyn, as she left the room, saying 
to herself: ^^ It shall be the last money I 
pay, for I shall take myself off to-morrow ; 
Oh ! my poor mother and Churchill ! 
What is to be done for them ?' 

On returning to the parlour, she, with 
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Gabriella's assistance, managed to give the 
newly arrived couple some tea; for both 
saw the deep> though calm distress of the 
mother and her eldest son. Mrs. Lluellyn 
had difficulty in commanding herself and 
suppressing her tears ; while Gabriella, pale 
as niarble, durst not lift her eyes or 
speak. 

Whether the tea had refreshed Humphrey, 
or whether he began to feel for those on 
whom he had brought such trouble^ and 
who bad borne with so much patience, 
his past foUy^ he became perfectly quiet, 
alm6st sad. The silence was become pain- 
ful in the extreme, when Mrs. Humphrey, 
rising, said — 

^^ As we are not to lodge here, we had 
better say good night, for I am very 
sleepy." 

Taking her husband's . arm, she sallied 
forth to the no small relief of the rest of 
the party, who were left to brood over this 
liew trial. 
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Who can describe the misery of the little 
circle surrounding that once cheerful fire- 
side ? Hour after hour passed ; yet no 
one could speak comfort to the other. 

Mrs. Gwynne could not close her door 
against her son, for she had no proofs of 
his wife's being a person of bad character, 
although there was no doubt of her being 
low. To make them an allowance was next 
to impossible ; but Churchill determined 
upon making them an offer to that effect, in 
order that they might live separately ; even 
if it left him with him with barely sufficient 
to purchase bread. It would be. far better 
than to be constantly in the society of such 
a woman as Mrs. Humphrey appeared, and 
report announced her to be. This once de- 
cided upon, he and Mrs. Lluellyn the next 
morning went to the inn, and had an iuter- 
yiew with Humphrey, who, to give him his 
due, appeared to feel the injustice of bur- 
dening his mother with himself and his 
wife. But when that wife was told of the^ 
sum offered, which, although small, would 
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leave the donors, comparatively speakings 
in penury, she, with taunts, refused it. 

We will not repeat the arguments, nay 
threats, reproaches, she called in to aid 
her ; vowing that nothing short of force 
should exclude her from a roof to which she 
had a right, as well as that girl, who was 
brought up as a fine lady, when her uncle 
could not afford to give enough to his bro- 
ther for bread ! 

" No, no !" she exclaimed, ^^ we will 
share and share alike ; or else let the proud 
Mr. Churchill Gwynne take his darling 
niece away, and leave my husband and self 
to take care of the old lady." 

And to the old house, she went with this 
proposal. 

" Oh, no, no 1'' exclaimed Mrs. Gwynne. 
^' My dear and good son must not leave me 
in my old age. Oh ! bring not down my 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. I 
have not long to live ; my life of woe will 
soon be ended ; I cannot part with my best, 
my eldest son ; and little Gabriella shall 
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not leave me. Have pitj, have pity on 
me f and she wrong her feeble hands, and 
would have knelt to that vile creature — 
woman we will not call her. 

To describe the heart-rendering scene fur-^ 
ther would be painful. It ended in Hum- 
phrey and his worthless wife establishing 
themselves under his mother's roof. Mrs. 
Lluellyn offered to take Gabriella home with 
her for a few weeks; but the poor girl 
would not leave those dear relatives in 
their hour of affliction. 

^' They will want me here/' she said, in 
reply to her aunt's solicitations, ^^ for I am 
afraid we must part with Etty." 

" Bless you, my dear Billy ! You are a 
little angel. Forgive all my past unkind- 
ness ; you know I don't mean to be 
unkind ; it is only my way. How will you 
get on with this — I won't call her names ; 
but it is very sad for a child like you to be 
always in the society of such a low crea« 
ture ; although very likely she may do less 
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mischief than those who disguise their 
faults/' 

'^ Much less, aunt Lluellyn ; she may 
treat me unkindly, but I do not dread that 
so much as deception, which I cannot guard 
against. I will endeavour to bear all, on 
account of dear grandmamma and uncle 
Churchill. What I fear the most, is uncle 
Humphrey when he is tipsy/* 

^^ I don't think you will have much to 
fear on that account now, for he has not 
the means of indulging in his disgusting 
propensity/' 

'* I hope not* Will you speak to him 
about it before you leave 1" 

'' I have no patience to speak another 
word to him, I am so completely provoked ; 
I shall take my leave of him for ever, a^ I 
never intend to set my foot within these 
doors again/' 

" Oh ! don't say so ; surely you will 
come and see us, who are to bear all his ill- 
humour/' 

^^ Well, I shall bq guided by my hus- 
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band ; bnt Humphrey shdll never enter our 
doors, and so I shall tell him/' 

" Will not that vex him V 

'^ Yex him, indeed ! He that has rezed 
every one ! I have not common patience — 
but there's Davy and the horse come at 
last. Thank goodness ! I shall be gone be- 
fore that creature comes/' 

Mrs. Lluellyn then descended to the par- 
lour, and took leave of her mother and 
Churchill. Humphrey was standing with 
his back to them, looking out of the 
window. 

^^ Caroline," began Churchill, ^^I have 
been impressing upon Humphrey the ab- 
solute necessity of his conformity to the 
strict economy we must practise, since he 
will not accept the allowance my mother and 
self have offered. He promises fairly." 

" I hope/* replied Mrs. Lluellyn, ** that 
he will fulfil that promise — ^biit the horse is 
waiting, and I must be gone. Farewell, 
Humphrey ; you have grieved us all, but 
I will say no more, for I cannot mend 
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matters. This, however, I must impress on 
you: I never will receive your wife, so 
don't bring her to Llanerchydal/^ 

Mrs. Lluellyn then quitted the house, 
and Churchill and Etty assisted her to 
mount the pillion behind Davy. 

In the street, she passed Mrs. Humphrey 
of whom she took no notice, which did not 
serve to make matters better. 

When in his sober senses, Humphrey 
had respect for his mother and brother ; 
and he loved Kill^* to whom he had fulfilled 
his promise by bringing her a new dress, 
greatly to the annoyance of his wife. 

For the first few days, things went on 



mores moothly than was expected; but those 
days were very few. Complaints aud in- 
terference on the part of Mrs. Humphrey 
soon sent her husband out; the old habits 
were resumed, and debts were incurred at 
every ale-house in the town, and at the 
villages within a walk, to which his wife 
accompanied him, and got the best dinners 
the places afforded. Then, on the market* 
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days, the landlords would call to ask for 
payment ; but no one had the means of 
satisfying these demands. 



Slowly and gloomily the winter passed 
on. Christmas, which brings its comforts 
and merry-makings, shed not a beam of 
gladness within the walls of the old 
honse« If Gabriella was asked out to 
any of the parties, it only served to 
darken the hours at home, and called forth 
louder complaints from Mrs. Humphrey, 
who said she was insulted by not being in- 
vited also. Gabriella. however, had little 
desire to enter into society, for she perceived 
a visible change in nost of their former ac- 
quaintances. Marian, she now never visited, 
and if they met, there was a restraint on 
both sides ; but that young lady was 
evidently gaining ground in the estimation 
of most people, She was quite the beUe 
at all the parties and balls ; her dancing 
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was not only admired, but copied ; and Mr. 
Griifths always claimed her hand. She 
did her best to get invited to the Christmas 
ball at Castle Howel, and Mr. Griffiths 
endeavoured to procure an invitation for 
her ; but Lady Howel either refused, or 
did not choose to take bints, and every 
effort failed. However, to the no small sur- 
prise of Gabriella, a most kind note came 
from her ladyship, requesting Mrs. Gwynne 
to allow Miss Witherington to spend the 
day at Castle Howel, and stay over the 
night. Many obstacles were thrown in the 
way to prevent her accepting the invitation 
by Mrs. Humphrey ; but Mr. Gwynne said 
she should go ; and he himself walked to 
the Castle with her, and saw Lady Howel, 
with whom he had a long interview. 

The party at dinner was large ; and 
gave our heroine an opportunity of making 
herself acquainted with several, who were 
pleased with the simplicity, and yet the 
good sense she evinced in the little she 
said. Colonel Mansell, who sat next to 
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her at table, asked her hand for the first 
dance. With a deep blush, she thl^ked 
him, but candidly acknowledged her in- 
ability to accept the offer, never having 
been taught to dance, 

** Well, my dear Miss Witherington," 
said Lady Howel, who heard what was 
passing, ^' Tou had better try one set with 
Colonel Mansell, for he is one of the very 
best dancers I ever saw. Trust yourself to 
him, and I make no doubt you will go 
through the ordeal with credit/' Gabriella 
occordingly complied with her request, and 
acquitted herself very tolerably; although 
for some cause unknown to her, Mr, Grif- 
fiths did his best to perplex her by con- 
tinually saying — 

^' Miss Witherington, you are out of time 
and place/' 

*'It is you, sir, who are out, not my 
partner,'^ said Colonel Mansell, walking up 
to him. "Come, Miss Witherington, we 
will join the set in the next room, where 
none but first-rate dancers are admitted/' 



and offering his arm as he spoke, be led 
Gabriella there, leaving Mr. Griffiths looking 
very stupid. 

" I am glad/' continued Ccflonel Maa- 
sell, as thej seated themselves in a recess 
to await the termination of the dance, *' to 
have an opportunity of informing Miss 
Witherington that I have heard her name 
mentioned, with much admiration for her 
great presence of mind, by a friend of 
mine,*' 

'* Who could have mentioned me, for I 
am so little known ?" asked Gabriella, 
blushing, and looking up in his face with 
unfeigned surprise. 

" Why who should it be but Mr. Har- 
court? He told me all about your en- 
counter with Csesar ; but fear not that I 
shall say a word to any one here, as you 
wish the affair to be kept such a profound 
secret." 

" It was others, not I, who wished to keep 
it secret ; I have no secret of my own. It 
was Marian Wilton, on account of — but I 
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am not at liberty to speak : and it vexes 
me beyond measure/' 

*'Come, my dear Colonel/' said Sir . 
Howel, approaching, 'Mead your fair young 
partner to the dance/' 



We will pass oyer the ball, which, like 
most others, gave pleasure to some, and 
disappointment to many. Those who are 
anxious for a description of the ladies' 
dresfies, have only to attend a Bal CostumS 
of the present day, where they will see 
many attired in the old gowns of their 
grandmothers, which have, by mere good 
chance, escaped being transformed into 
chair covers and counterpanes, or bestowed 
on some strolling players, to deck them- 
selves as Ladies Teazel and Townly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The long talked of ball was past. Some 
were pleased; others said it was a flat 
affair; but the supper and wines capital^ as 
usual, naj, if possible, more excellent ; and 
Sir Howel, he always was, agreeable 
affable and attentive to his guests. Her 
Ladjship they said, looked very handsome, 
and her dress was faultless ; but she ap- 
peared reserved, if not haughty to some of 
the towns-people, and took a great deal too 
much notice of Miss Witherington ; but 
I 2 
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most likely it was out of pity, or for the 
sake of patronage, of which Lady Howel 
was very fond. 



Winter had passed and spring arrived. 

The days were getting warm and sunny. 
The gardens began to look gay with snow- 
drops and crocuses ; and the bees were 
humming, and diving into their deep golden 
cups, extracting the honey to replenish 
their store rooms, which had been emptied 
during the winter. The violets were peep- 
ing from beneath their warm shelters ; 
tiie robin came less frequently to the win- 
dows, and others of the feathered tribe were 
collecting materials and seeking where to 
deposit their eggs — but no busy hands had 
yet commenced to till the garden of the 
old house, excepting Gabriella's little plot. 
Mr. G Wynne no longer took delight therein, 
and would sit for hours in his room win- 
dow. 
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. ''But he is not making flies, Etty, I 

know/' said Gabriella one afternoon^ to 

their faithful servant^ as she was assisting 

her to iron ; '^ he is thinking of the troubles 

that surrcmnd us ; and what shall we do if 

the garden is not done up V* 

'' Can't you^ Miss Rilljr, get him to go a 

fishing this fine day ? I can do the ironing 

dl myself, and a few fish will help out 

the dinner to-morrow/' 
'^ But how can I go ?* and Billy looked 

down at her feet. 

^'Be them the best shoes you have got ? 
Why, your toes be out of them 1" 

^^ I have a better pair, which I keep to 
go to church in. Grandmama, I am sure, 
will not like to order more till Walters is 
paid." 

^^ Tet you must have shoes I Oh 1 that 
I have lived to see Miss Cicely's child in 
such things! But old Wat Walters will 
make you new ones, or my name ben't Etty. 
Bun and ax Mr. Churchill to go with you 
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and see if there he any fish ; and I'll go 
to Wat after this bit of ironing be done/' 

Away Gabriella ran, and prevailed upon 
her uncle to look out the fishing tackle for 
the morrow, when they would start after 
breakfast. 

The tea over, Gabriella began folding up 
and sorting the linen, and Etty set ofi^ to see 
Wat Walters and execute some other 
household commissions. But it was not 
till she was helping her to make the beds 
the following morning, that Gabriella heard 
the result of her visit ; for Etty never com- 
municated any of her stock of news when 
Mrs. Humphrey was present. 

" Well Miss Rilly, Wat was a beginning 
to wonder why Madam had not ordered 
your new shoes, for he says as how you 
always have two pair about Christmas; and 
that be gone by long ago. I said it was 
because the bill was not paid, and that 
madam could not pay it just now. 

He laughed, and said if it never was 
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paid/ it did not matter ; for many was the 
pounds he had had of Madam Gwynne ; 
and as long as he had a bit of leather in the 
shop, and a 'prentice to work, you should 
never want a shoe, and that of the very 
best; for of all the young ladies that ever 
set a foot on the ground, no one trod like 
you. So you will have two pairs on Satar- 
day, one pair with red heels ; and Madam 
will have hers also/' 

"Good, kind old Walter 1 He shall be 
paid though ; for I have made up my mind 
to — I will tell you all, but not now. Oh I 
Btty, things are getting very sad." 

'* Ay, sad indeed ! I hear enough when 
I goes to the well. But what's the use of 
talking and fretting 1 It ben't our fault. 
I have a bit of news to tell you, miss. 
There is strange people come to the Howel 
Arms, and they wants to get lodgings if 
they can find any good enough." 

"Who are they, EttyT 

" Why, their name be — it's a very odd 



name-^Du-Da — Ob ! now I hav« it^ — Dur 
Kant/' 

" Durant, is it?' 

^^ Yes ! that be it There be a KifisuA 
Duraut, three daughters, and one s(m, and 
a ladies'-maid» as grand as Lawrence at 
Castle HoweL They all corned in a chaise. 
They be very 'complished, and dress beau* 
tiful ; and there be such a- cado< about 
them." 

" Who told you all this, Etty ?" 

^' Kitty ; and she says as how they be a 
looking outof the window all day a-laughing* 
at everybody that goes by. And Eittji 
told me to tell you, that Miss Dolly Owen 
be a wondering why you have not been to 
see her such a long time.'' 

" You may guess, Etty, it was for the 
same cause which kept nie from asking 
Uncle Churchill to go fishing. But now I 
am to have new shoes, I will go and see; 
her/ I had better get my hat and oloak 
now, to be ready for my uncle." 
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It was a loYely morniDg when Mr. 
Gwynne and his niece set oflf on their 
fishing excursion. He had planned to get 
into the meadows beyond " the Poplars," 
and fish down the stream as far as the 
bridge beyond Castle Howel ; cross there> 
and return the other side till they came to 
the old wooden bridge^ when they could re- 
cross the river into the meadow. 

This they did ; but they caught very few 
fish ; still they enjoyed their walk. 

The huntsman's horn, the woodman's axe, 
and sometimes a snatch of a Welsh ballad^ 
were the only sounds which disturbed 
the silence: and the attention of our 
heroine was attracted by a wood- cutter^ 
who was seated on a bough at the top of 
one of the loftiest trees, eating his bread 
and cheese. 

*' He commands a view of all the 
country ; but I wonder he is not giddy i^ 
said she, as they were sitting in the hut 
partaking of their humble fare. 

She made no allusion to afibirs at hom^ 
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wishing to cheer, not depress her uncle ; 
and only mentioned the garden, which she 
said thej had better commence making up 
the next day, to which Mr. Gwynne 
agreed. 

Gabriella then began asking him how the 
drags were used if any person fell into the 
water. 

He gave her the required explanation, 
adding — 

" Should any person fell into the whirl- 
pool, I do not think he could be saved, 
unless the drags were thrown over and held 
by very strong hands/' 

** Then if such a person as you or I were 
only at hand, the drags could not be held 
till assistance arrived, even if the bell had 
been rung. But see ! here is a strong iron- 
hook, to which the drags might be 
fastened.'^ 

" Yes ; it is no doubt fixed for that pur- 
pose.'' 

Mr. Gwynne then took up his rod, say- 
ing there was a very good pool just below 
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the bridge on the side they were on, where 
be might catch a trout. 

GaBriella had taken her knitting from 
her pocket after dinner, with which she em- 
ployed herself. She remained a few mo- 
ments to complete a row, and then followed 
her uncle, humming one of her favourite 
songs — 



" Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage—" 



when she was startled by the sound of a 
horse galloping along the road leading from 
Llandovery to the old bridge. She stood 
to listen; and on looking towards '^ the 
Poplars,^ saw some one coming along the 
meadows, and thought it must be Marian. 
The sound drew nearer ; and almost in- 
stantly, one of the hunters came in sight, 
and dashed forward. 
' Gabriella knew the unsafe state of the 
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planks, and uttered a faint cry ; but it 
was too late to warn. Hardly kad the 
horse gained the oentre of the bridge, ere 
it reared up, and threw the rider back- 
wards, who rolled into the stream ; while 
the animal remained kicking and rearing in 
a most terrific manner, and then, bounding 
onward, fell into the river also, but the 
opposite side to its master. 

Mr. Gwynne was nearer the bridge than 
his niece, but on much lower ground ; and 
the rippling of the stream no doubt pre- 
vented his bearing the approach of the 
horse. 

Gabriella stayed not to see the fate of 
the horse. Her whole anxiety was for the 
rider ; and she was determined to exert all 
her efforts to save him ere he reached the 
eddy. Shouting for help, with the speed of 
lightning, she bounded back to the hut, 
gave a violent pull at the bell-rope, and 
tore down the drags, still shouting — 

^^ Help, help ! uncle, uncle T' 

The shout was answered by Hr. 
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Gwynne ; bat, ere he oould render any 
assistance, it might be too late. 
With eyes extended, she stood grasping 
the ropes in her feeble hands, and muster- 
ing her whole strength to throw them into 
the water ; for she at once perceived the 
man was stunned by the fall, or seized with 
cramp. Being borne on by the rapidity of 
the current, he was now only within one 
yard of the fatal pool. This was the criti- 
cal moment: now was the time to throw 
the drags, or never. She did so, and nearly 
lost her footing ; when her dress was caught 
from behind with a violent tug, and she 
fell backwards; but she still kept her hold. 
At that instant Mr. Gwynne, having torn 
(^ his coat and waistcoat, came running up, 
and plunging into the stream, grasped the 
object of their solicitude by the collar — 
another moment would have been too. late ! 

" Hold fast, Billy," cried her uncle, 
*' hold by the chain of the dog with one 
hand!" 

But that faithful animal, Caotsar, had 
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firm grasp of her dress, while she continued 
calling for help. Her cries were answered 
by a Toice beside her ; and instantly the 
wood-cutter plunged in to the assistance of 
Mr. G Wynne, who had only strength to 
hold the unfortunate man's head above the 
water with one hand, while he held the 
drags with the other. The stream was so 
rapid and deep, that he could hardly keep 
his footing. 

Qabriella, on finding her clothes held by 
the dog, had applied both her hands to the 
rope, and sat down with her feet against 
a large stone or piece of rock. It was well 
she did, otherwise she must have lost her 
footing and fallen. Had that been the case, 
all would have been engulfed in the watery 
tomb, whieh was yawning to receive them ! 

By the help of the wood-cutter, Mr. 
Gwynne, with his apparently lifeless bur- 
den, was enabled to climb the bank, when 
he sunk down exhausted on the grass beside 
his niece, who hastened to assist in loosen- 
ing the drags. While in the act of clearing 
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the hair from the face of him, for whom she 
had risked so much, the dog set up a piteous 
howl. Caesar knew his master \ 

Gabriella did not utter a cry, or faint, but 
with hands bleeding, and shaking from pain 
and excitement) she unfastened the cravat, 
and rested his head on her knee. Not the 
slightest sign of life was perceptible. 

'^ Oh I he is dead V^ she exclaimed ; and 
she bent down her head and gazed with 
speechless agony upon his face. 

" 1 trust not/' exclaimed Mr. Gwynne. 
" Let some one run for Davis, while we 
convey him to Castle Hewel. Here, my 
good fellow, lift him up.'' 

" No, to " the Poplars f said some one 
near. 

Gabriella raised her eyes at the sound 
of that voice ; and, for the first time, per- 
ceived Marian standing beside her. 

" Oh ! Marian," she said, '' can you, 
will you run for Mr. Davis ? I am nearly ex- 
hausted." 

" Is it, pray tell me, is it Captain Har- 
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court V gBgped Marian. ^' Oh I run, fiiUj, 
I cannot, bat will wait here. Fray, my 
good man, convey him to ' the Poplars/ I 
shall die I Oh 1 Gabriella, hdp me/' 

Gabriella, seeing no one move for assis- 
tance, sprang to her feet, and started off 
towards the town with the speed of a young 
fawn ; but stopped after she had run a few 
paces^ and called out — 

'' You, dear uncle, go to the woodman's 
lodge, and I will send Vaughan/' 

Then she again bounded off. 

By this time, several men had reached 
the spot 

^^ It's Captain Harcourt, I knows by the 
dog. Is he quite dead ?' demanded one of 
them, speaking in Welsh. 

'*' I hope and trust not. Convey him as 
quickly as possible to the Castle,'' replied 
Mr. Gwynne, who either had not heard, or 
disregarded Marian's order. '^ Mrs. Thomas 
will apply every necessary remedy until the 
arrival of Davis, whom my niece is gone in 
quest of/' 
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" Where are you taking Ga|xlai& Har*- 
court?'' reiterated Marian. *^ Did I not 
order you to * the Poplars?'" 

But the men did notj or appeared not to^ 
understand what she said, and proceeded 
towards the Castle, she following with her 
handkerchief to her eyes ; Csasar walking 
beside his master^ watching e^ery movement 
of those who were bearing the apparent 
corpse ; for no signs of life remained. 

AH that we have described had occupied 
the space of not more than twenty minutes. 
While the others are slowly proceeding 
along, we will follow Gabriella, who in an 
incredibly short time reached the town, and 
stayed not to breathe, till her hand was on 
the knocker of Mr. Davis's door, which was 
opened by that gentleman himself. In a 
few words she explained the purport of her 
visit; and then, with tottering steps, 
hastened to Corporal Yaughan^s, and ordered 
him to accompany her home, where she 
hastily collected some clothes for her unele, 
which she despatched by the corporal, tell- 
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ing him to run eyery step of the way to the 
woodman's lodge. 

She had fortunately entered the house 
unobserved by all save Etty, to whom she 
hastily related what had occurred, and bade 
her prepare warm water and blankets 
for her uncle. In the most gentle and cauti- 
ous manner, Gabriella then communicated 
the sad intelligence to her grandmother, 
whose feelings may be imagined, not de- 
scribed ; but Gabriella kept back the 
greater part of her own heroic conduct. 

All were in consternation and fear for the 
life of Mr. Gwynne, although he had 
escaped the horrid fate with which both he 
and Harcourt had been threatened. Hum- 
phrey knew^ and described the eddy well. 

" Oh ! Humphrey/' exclaimed Mrs.. 
Gwynne, ^^ since my noble, my invaluable 
Churchill has been delivered from such a 
fate, let us prove our gratitude, from hence- 
forth, by studying to render his life, if he 
should be spared to us, more comfortable 
than it has hitherto been ; and you, my 
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child," turning to her granddaughter, 
" were you not terrified when you saw the 
the danger of him, who is, and has been, to 
you more than a father ?*' . . 

" Say Rilly," exclaimed Humphrey, 
" what did you do ? You possess both 
courage and presence of mind. I know 
you did more than you like to acknowledge, 
for you are a brave girl. ' 

" I held the drags/' she replied, looking at 
her hands cUt by the ropes. 

" By George ! they are sadly torn. 
Nanny, don^t stand like a fool. Get some 
lint and old linen ; and if you can find a 
drop of rum bring it." 

" Where am I to find it V^ muttered Mrs. 
Humphrey. 

** Don't provoke me with your excuses. 
You know you have some ; so fetch it with- 
out more palaver." 

With a sullen glance at her husband, 
Mrs. Humphrey slowly left the room, and 
returned with a small portion of rum, when 
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Grabriella's hands were dressed and bound 
up. 

Churchill, at length, arrived, supported 
by the corporal. The exertion and ex- 
citement had been too much for a frame 
and mind turn by constant anxiety ; and he 
sank on the first seal^ leaning his head on 
the shoulder of Gabriella, who knelt beside 
him. In a low tone, he said — 

*' Surely there is a reward in star* for 
you, my good, my noble child." 

" And for you, Churchill, tenfold," said 
his mother, as she bent over both. 

"In another world,'* he replied. *'In 
this what have I to hope? I am very 
chilly." 

He was then placed in bed ; and every 
care was bestowed upon him by Gabriella 
and Etty. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The state of intense anxiety and suspense 
in which our heroine remained, may be 
imagined by those who have seen two of 
the most beloved objects in existence 
standing on the very brink of destruction ; 
for young as she was, and notwithstand- 
ing all Marian had told her, she could not 
believe Harcourt was a heartless seducer. 

But was he still living ? Might not all 
the skill of Davis have failed to restore 
animation 1 Might not that noble form be 
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stretched a lifeless corpse? Those eyes be 
closed for ever 1 and that voice, whose 
tones had enchanted her ears with the 
charm of music, be for ever mute ? Might 
not all her exertions have been unavailing? 
and her uncle's life have been placed in 
jeopardy to no purpose? 

She pressed her hands together, and the 
blood trickled from the torn flesh. Twisting 
her handkerchief round them, she listened 
for the sound of footsteps, and her eyes 
were every instant turned to the window — 
in hopes of distinguishing the form of the 

Corporal approaching the house. 

At length he came with the glad tidings 
that Mr. Harcourt had been restored to con- 
sciousness, and was considered out of dan- 
ger ; but that Mr. Davis was gone back to 
Castle Howel to remain the night. 

How Gabriella passed that night, her 
pallid cheek and burning brow proclaimed, 
as she gently tapped at her uncle's chamber 
door the following morning. On entering, 
she found him unable to move from severe 
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pain in every limb. To delay sending tor 
medical advice was no longer possible ; a 
message was therefore despatched, request- 
ing the attendance of Mr. Davis im- 
mediately on his arrival at home. 

They had not long to wait ; for had he not 
been sent for professionally, he was the bearer 
of the most grateful acknowledgments from 
Harcourt to his preserver, Mr. Gwynne ; 
but not one single word of thanks was sent 
to Gabriella. Davis was loud in his praise 
of Miss Wilton, who he said displayed so 
much feeling, and had shown herself 
superior to all foolish weal^ness and false 
modesty, by remaining in attendance on 
Captain Harcourt till he was pronounced 
out of danger. 

" But/^ continued he, " I have no doubt 
they are engaged, from all I notice." 

*' Is Marian at the Castle now ?' faltered 
Gabriella, as she stood looking out of the 
window. 

'' No, she is not ; Mrs. Thomas did not 



\ 
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appear to think it proper for her to remain, 
therefore she left when I did last evening/' 

" How did Csd — the dog, come to the 
river 1 I don^t think we — ^my uncle could 
have saved Mr. Harcourt, bad not Cs&8 — , 
the dog I mean, helped/' 

^^ No, Miss Witherington ; the dog is 
very fond of his master, and never leaves 
him ; he was, I understand, chained up 
when the Captain went hunting, but broke 
his chain. In what way did the dog assist ? 
But I must be off, and send the medicine. 
You must, madam," and Davis addressed 
himself to Mrs. Gwynne, " be very parti- 
cular in seeing that my orders are properly 
attended to, or Mr. Gwynne may never 
recover the use of his limbs/' 

Saying this, he took his leave. 

While Gabriella was unremitting in her 
attendance on the invalid, she had some 
fain hope that Harcourt, when informed of 
her uncle's state, would call to see him ; but 
that hope, like all others, ended in disap- 
pointment. 



i 
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On the Wednesday after the accident 
occurred, Mr. Davis told her Harcourt had 
departed to join his regiment — the order 
for which had arrived very unexpectedly. 

*'Did Mr. Harcourt leave any message?" 
asked Mr. Gwynne, **any ap — ^' he was 
going to say ' apology ;^ but he felt so hurt 
at his not calling or writing, that he checked 
himself; and closed his eyes. 

*'If you have received no message from 
Mr. Harcourt/^ replied Davis, " there must 
be some mistake ; for he told me he had 
written ; and added something, but what I 
cannot now recollect, about Miss Wilton/' 

'' It is of no importance to me,'' replied 
the invalid ; ^^ but I am sorry a gentleman 
should be deficient in good manners. How 
long, Davis, think you, shall I be obliged to 
keep in bed ? and do you think I shall re- 
cover the use of my limbs ?" 

" The weather, I am sorry to say, sir, 
has become very cold. Until a change 
takes place, you must be kept warm in bed, 
and have a fire constantly in the room. 

VOL. I. K 
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You have excellent nurses ; and with their 
continual care, I hope, when summer comes, 
to see vou able to walk/' 

Mr. Gwynne sighed, while his pale cheeks 
and temples became almost crimson, and he 
said, in a tone of agony — 

^^Mr. Davis, hear me. You are an 
honourable man, and will act with delicacy 
towards one, who has never yet sued to any 
mortal ; but my pride must bow to my 
poverty. Give directions to my niece how 
to proceed in the management of my case, 
for I can never pay for your daily or even 
weekly attendance ; and why should you 
bestow your valuable time and labour on 
me, when I have no recompense in store 
for you — at least, as long as my mother 
must maintain my unfortunate brother and 
his wife." 

'^ Tf I am never paid, be assured, sir, I 
shall not discontinue my visits ;'' replied 
Mr. Davis ; '^ but those visitd shall not in- 
terfere with my other duties. I take a 
pleasure in making good use of my time ; 
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and I cannot employ it more satisfactorilj 
than in passing a small portion of it with 
you ; so pray say not another word on the 
subject, and be assured I shall not. Now, 
good morning/' 

This is mentioned for the credit of the 
profession. Indeed there is no class of men 
who have more opportunities of doing good 
to their fellow creatures, and who embrace 
those opportunities more readily than 
medical men. 

All their friends and acquaintances had 
sent to enquire about Mr. Gwynne; but 
Gabriella regretted the absence of Mr. Ber- 
wick, who would she knew have visited 
them. 

The Sunday after the accident, she 

had not been able to go to church; her 

hands being perfectly useless for some days. 

They were getting better now, although 

still bandaged ; but, by using her little 

muff, they would not be noticed ; 

60 Gabriella was determined to go to church 

the second Sunday after the accident. 

K 2 
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There was a way to the church without 
going through the street ; and along that 
lane, Gabriella went on the Sunday morning 
in question, without encountering any one, 
and entered by the postern door just before 
the commencement of the service. On 
rising from her knees, she was glad to see 
Mr. Berwick in his place; and opposite her, 
in Sir HoweUs pew — into which strangers 
were admitted when the Castle family were 
absent — ^sat four or five ladies, and a young 
man. 

The service commenced, and she took no 
further notice of the strangers. 

The psalms were half over when Marian 
entered ; for when Miss Wilton did go to 
church, it was always late. Gabriella had 
frequently remonstrated with her on the 
subject ; but she had always some very 
plausible excuse to give : such as her mama 
was not down in time, or her mama de- 
tained her for something — the blame was 
always laid on Mrs. Wilton. 

When Marian entered Sir Howel's pew, 
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there was much movement occasioned by 
offering places and looking for books. At 
length, all was arranged ; bat Miss Wilton 
sat down, during the chief part of the 
service, holding a smelling bottle to her 
nose, and begging the young gentleman to 
•open the door of the pew. Gabriella, how- 
ever, was too attentive to her own devo- 
tions to notice much else ; and when the 
service was ended, she sat still till the con- 
gregation had nearly all departed. 

At the postern door she was overtaken by 
Mr. Berwick, who enquired about her uncle, 
saying he should visit him the following 
day. She was then hastening home ; but 
was arrested by the voice of Marian ; and, 
on turning round, encountered that young 
lady, who exclaimed — 

^' Here have I been waiting for you at 
the other doorl I am the bearer of a 
letter.'' 

Saying this, she took one out her pocket ; 
and in so doing, the seal snapped. 

" Oh ! how very sorry I am ! but you see 
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how it happened. It is for Mr. Gwynne. 
Pray tell him how the seal broke, and also 
that I regret it was not in my power to 
deliver the letter before ; but I promised 
Guildford — Captain Harcourt to give it 
myself. How is dear Mr. Gwynne ? I 
have made *daily enquiries about him, al- 
though I cannot come to the house; and, 
indeed, my nerves have received such a 
shock, that I am unfit for any thing. You' 
who have such strong ones, cannot form an 
idea of what I have suffered : but I cannot 
trust myself to speak on the dreadful sub- 
ject Can you come to see me ? I want 
you to explain about — " 

" I have little to explain ; you have much. 
Surely the letter might have been sent, if 
you were unable to bring it ;'' and Gabri- 
ella extended her bandaged, trembling hand 
to take it. 

Without noticing the hand, Marian, with 
a slight blush, either of anger or shame 
replied, in a hurried tone — 

^' You know I am not permitted to visit 
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at Mrs. Gwynne's now she harbours such 
inmates ; but if you can come to * The 
Poplars/ or be on your favourite tower, 
and wave your handkerchief, I will come to 
you there to-morrow evening, when yoii 
shall hear all. I must go now/^ 

** And so must I ; for my dear uncle will 
wonder why I am so long.'' 

*' Then you will come to the tower T 

" I cannot promise. Good-bye ;" and 
Gabriella hastened homewards. 

During the time they were standing 
talking, our heroine observed the young 
man, who sat in the pew with the 
stranger ladies and Marian, watching them; 
but her thoughts were too completely en- 
grossed to notice where he went. The 
letter ! Oh I the letter in her muff was all 
to her. That she had a letter from Har- 
court! that he was not ungrateful! He 
had not committed a breach of good man- 
ners! 

She could hardly restrain her feet, 
and was on the point of running; but 
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checked herself, for it would appear so odd 
to be met running from church ; yet she 
reached her home in quite as short a time; 
for she stepped as if on air, and looked not 
round, nor stopped to speak to any one, 
although several persons passed ; and 
" how do you do, miss?' sounded more 
than once on her ear. She entered the little 
couft-gate ; and, on turning to close it, 
perceived the dtranger youth close behind. 
She felt annoyed ; for Mrs. Humphrey was 
standing at the window, and came to open 
the do(»* ; and with a rude laugh, which 
the youBg man must have heard, ex* 
claimed — 

^^ So you have more reasons than one for 
going to church 1 Well, fbr my part, I 
never made religbn a cloak ; bat I always 
thought there Was something more than we 
knew of in all this seeming devotion. I 
hate stich artful ways/^ 

" I do not understand your meaning, if 
you allude to me;'' replied Gabriella, 
hastening to the sick chamber of her uncle; 
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to whom she related all that Marian had 
told her. 

He requested her to open, and read the 
letter to him. 

It expressed the warmest and deepest 
sentiments of gratitude, and regrets 
that the sufferings under which Mr. 
Gwynne was labouring, were occasioned by 
bis noble and generous risk of life for an 
entire stranger. That stranger wished to 
offer his acknowledgments personally ; but 
he feared the state in which Mr. Gwynne 
was, would render aa interview unpleasant^ 
which was a greater source of regret, as 
orders for immediately joining his regiment 
had arrived. He hoped, however, when 
next in that part of the country to be per- 
mitted the honour of paying his respects 
where so much was due— which debt could 
neyer be cancelled. 

A P. S. was added, as following : 

** I shall leave this myself at your door, 
K 5 
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when I call to make my last enquiry before 
I leave/' 

^^ How came Miss Wilton by this?' asked 
Mr. Gwynne. 

" She said Mr. Harcourt gave it her, 
and requested her to deliver it herself. I 
dare say he called at " the Poplars '' first ; 
and hearing there that we see no company, 
left the letter with Mariap, and perhaps 
some message also, which she had not time 
to tell m^. No doubt she will when we 
meet.'' 

" Yet why did not Mr. Harcourt name 
you in the note ?' 

He mused long, and so did Gabriella. 
The letter in the parlour at " the Poplars " 
flashed across her recollection, and unbid- 
den thoughts and suspicions arose. But 
Gabriella instantly checked them, feeling 
as though she were guilty of a crime. 

^^ Am I not unjust?" she asked herself; 
'' am I not acting contrary to the text on 
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irhioh good Mr. Berwick preached only an 
hour ago ? ^ Jvdge not that ye he not judged.^ 
I will hear what Marian has to say before I 
jadge, far more condemn her/' 

On the Monday afternoon, Gabriella re- 
solved to walk to ''the Poplars'' instead 
of sitting on her favourite tower. On 
arriving there, she was told Marian was 
out, and Mrs. Wilton writing in her own 
room. The servant could not inform her 
when Miss Wilton would return, or where 
she was gone. v 

With a feeling of dejection, Gabriella re- 
traced her steps. 

" I will not," thought she, ** prolong my 
walk by proceeding to the meadows ; a 
fatality seems to hang over them." 

Miss Owen was from home, therefore she 
could not pay . her long intended visit to 
that lady ; but not to leave Marian any ex- 
cuse, she determined to take the Castle in 
her homeward way, and ascend her watch- 
tower. This plan was no sooner thought of 
than put in execution. 

Hardly had Gabriella gained the 
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top, and seated herself^ when she was 
starred by the sound of laughter, and 
several voices ; and, on looking round to 
see from whence it proceeded, she be* 
held seated on another part of the 
ruins, the ladies she had noticed in Sir 
Howel's pew at church, and Marian. Thej 
were looldng alternately at her, and at the 
base of the tower stairs. 

This caused her to direct her eyes there 
also ; and, to h^ no small annoyance, she 
p^ceived the young man who had followed 
her home fron^ church, ascending the 
steps. 

Gabriella felt deeply hurt and offended. 
If, thought she, Harian wishes to speak to 
me, she might accompany him; at all 
events, not sit laughing there; but this 
young man shall see there is still a way to 
avoid him. Without the least appearance 
of hurry, or even seeming to notice him, 
she rose, and stood> for a moment, on the 
very edge of the broken parapet, till she 
heard the sound of bis footi^teps almost at 
thq top ; then lowering her. foot, so as to 
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rest it on one of thosa quaint heads, which 
we often see in old edifices, and which 
ser?e the double purpose of ornaments and 
spouts, she sprang forward, and alighted 
on the wall beneath, while a cry of — " She 
has fallen T proceeded from the ladies. 

But no, for there Gabriella stood erect ; 
and Ufting up her eyes, saw her baffled 
pursuer rapt with astonishment, and look« 
ing so foolish, that she could not suppress 
a laugh, one of her own merry laughs, such as, 
when she used to stand balancing herself 
on a stick or a bough, calling forth her 
uncle Humphrey's applause. Making her 
way through the ivy and brambles, she 
reached that part of the walls which 
skirted the garden of her home ; but be* 
fore descending, she looked round to see 
whether her pursuer was following. Hci 
however, appeared not, and she entered the 
house. 
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From that day, Marian and GabrieUa 
were completely estranged. No explana- 
tion was sent by the former, and the latter 
sought it not. Childhood and youjth ap- 
peared to have flown. No longer were 
heard the jocund laugh and bounding step 
of that young creature, who once, had glad- 
dened all within her orbit. She was almost 
a prisoner to the house: her uncle was 
not able to accompany her for walks ; and 
she would not go alone ; because, whenever 
she stirred out, she was sure to meet Mr. 
Durant- 

With the assistance of old Probert, the 
garden was made up. 

" For what is to become of us, unless it 
be done?*^ asked Etty. 

Summer restored Mr. Gwynne so far as 
to enable him to walk, about ; but he con- 
tinued very weak from want of proper 
nourishing food, which their limited means 
would not admit of their procuring. Daily, 
bills werebrought in, and paymentdemanded; 
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and the household bills were double what 
they ought to have beeu; for during the 
illness of Churchill, by threats or entrea- 
ties, Humphrey and his wife had prevailed 
on Mrs. Gwynne to give them the money 
which ought to have been reserved for the 
tradespeople. Churchiirs small income 
was therefore all that was left to meet the 
necessary wants of life. 

Mrs. Humphrey was constantly up- 
braiding Gabriella for leading a life of de- 
pendence, when she might gain her live- 
lihood by being brought up as a dress- 
maker. Mrs. Humphrey said she had a 
relation in London, who would teach her 
the business for nothing, except her work ; 
and it was shameful for her to remain a 
burden on the family. 

" I am ready, and wish to work for my 
living,'' replied Gabriella ; ** I had fully 
resolved to ask permission to do so ; only 
when dear uncle Churchill was so ill, who 
could have attended on him had I been ab- 
sent?'' 
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^' A pretty excuse, indeed ! I could Imre 
attended on him ; and had it not been for 
yon, he would not have jumped into the 
river to help a person that neyer eren con- 
descended to call and thank him. Old 
fool! Miss Wilton did run to call the 
people to help Captain Harcourt, while you 
stood pretending to hold the drags, that 
he might see you when he came to himself. 
Your hands were a little hurt, to be sure ; 
so might any hands be, that are so idle as 
yours ; at least, they were at that time. 
Tou do do a little more now, because you 
tike that impertinent Etty, who is good for 
nothing ; but I hope to be rid of her, and 
get a good, strong girl.'' 

^^ Who told you that I stood pretending 
to hold the drags % Did Marian say so ?* 

** Never mind who told me — ^I was told 
so ; but that is nothing to the purpose. I 
am sure, were I you, I should be ashamed 
of living in idleness. Now, Billy, I only 
speak as an aunt ought to do. How much 
better it will be for you to go to a genteel 
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dress-maker in London^ where you may 
stand a chance of getting a husband, than 
to go to service when you have no home ; 
for we shall not keep you when your grand- 
mother and uncle are dead, as most likely 
I shall have a family, only I am so put 
about now-^but as I was saying, were you 
to go to my cousin's, we should notice you, 
and ask you to visit us now and then ; but 
as for supporting you in idleness, the 
Captain and I are determined not to do no 
such thing.'' 

Such were some of the insults offered by 
that low-minded woman to the orphan 
child of her husband's sister, when she 
herself had come penniless to be a burden 
on a respectable family, who denied them- 
selves almost the common necessaries of 
life rather than close their door against 
her, and expose ker to shame and want ! 
Gabriella never told her uncle of these in- 
sults ; and Mrs. Humphrey took good care 
when he waa present to behave in quite a 
different manner. It was then : ^^ my dear 
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Gabriella/' etc. This only made Grabri- 
ella dislike her the more for her duplicity. 
She had thought of confiding all her dis- 
tress to Miss Owen ; but there was a some- 
thing, a reserve, a coolness, almost amount- 
ing to rudeness, in the manners of the old 
lady of late, that Grabriella could not 
account for ; and she, more than once, 
talked in her presence about girls walking 
with strangers, whom they knew nothing 
of ; in short, she was not the Miss Dorothy 
of former years, or even months. Mrs. 
Berwick, with numerous good qualities, 
could not keep a secret ; and what Gabri- 
ella wished, was to get plain work to do at 
home, without its being known who did it, 
lest it might hurt her uncle's feelings. 
Something must be done ; for autumn was 
again approaching ; winter would increase 
their expenses, and should her uncle be 
again laid up, what was to become of him ? 
GabrieUa knew not whom to solicit. Sir 
Howel, with his family, almost constantly 
resided at Richmond. Had they been in 
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the country, Gabriella felt assured Lady 
Howel would have supplied her with con- 
stant employment, without talking about 
it, and would commend her industry. To 
go and state her case to Mrs. Thomas, she, 
at length, decided ; so without telling any 
one, except Etty, she set off one evening. 
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CHAPTER XI 



The Wiltons had left about a fortnight 
before, and the Durants had removed to 
" the Poplars." Gabriella- could not avoid 
going that road, which she regretted ; for 
she dreaded encountering the son, who, as 
we have observed, was perpetually follow- 
ing her. At church, it was quite un- 
pleasant to know his eyes were always on 
her. Etty's domestic employments pre- 
cluded her leaving the house for any length 
of time ; so Gabriella resolved to take the 
corporal as her guard. 

On calling at his house, she found him 
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with his hat on, ready to set off for the 
Tillage of Llandovery, to cut hair and shave 
several of his customers, he having lately 
commenced the trade of a barber. 

When they arrived at the memorable old 
wooden bridge in the meadow, they separated 
— agreeing to meet there again at a stated 
hour ; and Gabriella proceeded, without 
any molestation, to Castle Howel by the 
back of the shrubbery, along the same walk, 
which Marian and she had taken, and 
which had ended so perplexingly to her. 

When in sight of the library windows, 
she perceived them open, and the blinds up; 
but feeling perfectly assured none of the 
family were in the country, she concluded 
they were opened to air the room ; and ap« 
proaching, looked in, when, to her utter 
amazement, she beheld Harcourt lying on 
the sofa asleep, and Caesar stretched on the 
floor. 

Starting backward, she darted round the 
corner, of the building ; but not before the 
dog had heard her. He was instantly at 
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her side; but withoat noticing or return- 
ing his caresses, she knocked softly at the 
door leading to Mrs. Thomas's apartments 
It was opened bj the housemaid, who, to 
her great relief, informed her the house- 
keeper was at home, and disengaged ; when 
nearly sinking, she followed the girl, and 
stood in the presence of Mrs. Thomas like a 
criminal. 

^< My goodness gracious ! Miss Wither- 
ington!'' exclaimed the housekeeper, ^' what 
brought you here? Now I wonder at you; 
but Sally/' addressing the maid, ^^ leave the 
room ;'' for Gabriella had burst into tears 
— ^yes, tears of shame. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Thomas/' sobbed she, *' hear 
me before you judge — ^before you — condemn 
— I knew not Mr. Harcourt — was here — I 
came to implore your pity — your charity ; 
indeed — indeed — I am not bold and for- 
ward, but a poor — innocent — unfortunate, 
almost unprotected child;" and the tears 
and sobs stiffled her utterance, while she 
sank on a seat, covering her face with both 
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hands, the tears streaming through her 
fingers, dropping on the face of Caesar, who 
was looking up in hers as though he under- 
stood and felt for her grief. 

Mrs. Thomas had risen and was standing 
beside the afflicted Gabriella. Whatever her 
surmises might have been on the entrance of 
her unexpected visiter, a total change had 
taken place, when she witnessed her dis- 
tress. Eemo.ving the hands which con- 
cealed that face bathed with tears : 

** DonH cry, my dear Miss Witherington," 
said the good woman; ^^ tell me what has 
vexed you. Surely — but no, Captain 
Harcourt could not have affronted you. 
Pray tell me who has.'* And she wiped 
her tears, and untying her hat, pressed that 
beautiful head to her bosom. ^^Tell old 
Thomas, dear Miss Billy, please to tell me 
all about your trouble, for I see you are in 
trouble. First though, I will just step and 
tell Sally not to say never a word of your 
being here ; for girls love to chatter.*' 

In a few moments Mrs. Thomas re«entered 
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the parlour, and Gabriella commenced her 
simple tale. 

" And was it for this," said the kind- 
hearted woman wiping now her own eyes, 
*' was it for this you came ? How could I 
be such an old fool as to think as how you 
came to see Captain Harcourt, who only 
arrived this morning 1 But when he is 
here, there is such running after him. As 
for Miss T^ilton and Jinny .Parry, I am 
ashamed of them. But Miss Rilly, I want 
to know all about Captain Harcourt falling 
into the river, and what Miss Wilton 
had to do with getting him out ; for that 
James Lloyd is half a fool ; he says one 
thing one day, and another the next. We 
all thought from what he said, he saw, when 
sitting on the tree, that it was Miss Wilton 
who threw the drags; and she herself almost 
said as much. Now little Tom of the diill 
says as how it was another young lady, 
who wore the same colored gown, but not 
the same sort of hat as the young lady who 
came across the meadow from the town. 
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But little Tom did not tell me this for a 
long time after. You will, I know, tell me 
the real truth/' 

With a blushing face, and showing her 
hands, which still retained the scars, 
Gubriella did tell the truth. 
' Mrs. Thomas's tears flowed faster, as she 
again clasped her young guest in her honest 
arms, and patted Caesar. 

" How lucky Captain Harcourt is here !" 
she exclaimed, ^^ I will go to him at once, 
and tell him how he was deceived." 

" No, dear Mrs. Thomas ; for if he loves 
and is engaged to Marian, it were better not. 
I would not, for all the world, be the cause 
of separating those who love and are 
engaged ; and his knowing about me can 
do no good. Only allow me to depart un- 
noticed ; and furnish me with work. Pro- 
mise this ; I know you will." 

'' I will promise nothing but to supply 
you with work ; and that is a great shame. 
I will find out whether Captain Harcourt 
and this bold Miss Marian be engaged, 

YOL. I. L 
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which I ^OD^t believe a word of ; but leave 
everything to me, miss ; I hate people to be 
cheated of their dae.'^ 

Sally now brought in tea, during which 
meal, Mrs. Thomas told Gabriella what was 
the cause of Captain Harcourt's coming so 
often to the Castle. He had, she said, 
some property in Ireland, and also in 
Merionethshire ; but had just disposed of 
his Irish land, and purchased some adjoin- 
ing that in Wales, where he was about 
building a house. With the addition of 
his new purchase, it would be a very nice 
estate ; and as the Castle was on the road, . 
he was always requested, by Sir Howel, to 
make it his resting place. His regiment 
had been stationed in Warwickshire for the 
last twelve months or more ; and it was 
thought it would be soon ordered to the 
East Indies, or somewhere else. 

^^ The first question he asked, on alight- 
ing from the chaise this morning, was about 
Mr. Gwynne,*' continued the housekeeper ; 
'' I said he was better ; and the Captain 
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sajd he shall call to pay his respects on his 
return, when he will stay a week or two 
here ; but he must proceed early to-morrow/' 

Gabriella now rose to depart, saying — 

** How am I to get away without being 
seen? Vaughan will be waiting for me" 

'^I have been considering how. No one 
but Sally has seen you. Captain Har- 
court will dine in half an hour ; and as soon 
as he has sat down to dinner^ I will take 
you to the shrubbery gate, when you will 
have just time to meet Vaughan." 

This plan was settled, and put in execu* 
tion when the time arrived ; but like most 
dinner hours, it was considerably past that 
origiually fixed. 

At length, Gabriella took her departure. 
At the wicket, Mrs. Thomas wished her a 
good evening, and told her to make the 
best of her way. 

Gabriella set off at a rapid pace, for it 
was beyond the time fixed for meeting the 
Corporal ; but she had the satisfaction of 
seeing a man walking up and down the 

L 2 
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meadow near the bridge. Having no 
doubt that it could be any other than her 
military guard, she waved her hand, and 
ran down the path ; but what was her con- 
sternation on approaching nearer, to find 
she had beeh mistaken ! and instead of the 
Corporal, young Durant came forward ! 

For a moment, she stood aghast. What 
was to be done? Return, she durst not; 
and to get over the hedge into the road, it 
would be useless to attempt, as he could 
overtake or meet her by jumping over the 
gdte. She looked round in hopes of seeing 
the Corporal ; and, to her great vexation, 
caught sight of him at the end of the 
farthest meadow near the gate ; so to walk 
on was her only alternative : indeed, alter- 
native it could not be called, for she had no 
other way of proceeding. She, therefore, 
went on at a very quick pace. 

" Surely,*' thought she, " the young man 
will not speak to me/' 

But she was mistaken ; for no sooner 
had he come up, than bowing, he said — 
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^ Excuse me, Miss Witherington, but I 
took the liberty of telling Yaughan, the 
barber, who was waiting for you at the 
bridge, that he might go on, as I should 
conduct you home/' 

'^ I am surprised, sir, that you should 
take such a liberty, and wish you good 
evening. But, first allow me to say, I 
should not have waved my hand, had I not 
mistaken you for Vaughan/' 

Passing on as she spoke, she felt inclined 
to run ; but that she thought would appear 
very silly, for there was nothing to fear. 
Mr. Durant, in spite of her silence, kept 
walking beside her, talking of indifferent 
things, such as the view and the river. He 
also mentioned how anxious he and his 
sisters had been to get introduced to her ; 
but said nothing that could give the least 
offence. 

Grabriella, however, made no reply — 
indeed she hardly attended to a word he 
uttered ; her vexation was so great. 
. '' I am,'' thought she, *' the most unlucky 
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girl ; for let me do whatever I may for the 
best, it always turns out wrong/' 

At length, they reached the road. At 
the end of the lane, she thought Mr. 
Durant, of course, would leave her. But 
BO, he still kept by her side, till she in- 
sisted on his leaving her ; and seeing him 
hesitate, she said — 

*^ Sir, I. shall deem it an insult if you 
persist f then bowing very haughtily, she 
passed on. 

Galling at Yaughan's in her way, she 
found him at home; and asked how he 
could serve her so faithlessly. 

** Indeed, Miss,'^ he replied, " it was not 
any fault of mine ; but the young gentle- 
man axed who I was waiting for ; and I told 
him it was Miss Witherington, who was 
gone to Gastle Howel. So he told me I 
need not wait, for that he knew you, and 
weuld conduct you home. I . thought his 
company would be more agreeable nor 
mine, and that he would see you safe by 
the cows, therefore, I came home ; I am 
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sorry you are displeased ; bat I thought 
all was for the best/' 

Great as was her vexation, Gabriella saw 
the man was not to blame ; for she had 
had not told him it was more on Mr. Du- 
rant's account than the cows/ she had 
placed herself under his protection. She, 
however, said that Mr. Durant was a 
stranger to her, and that it was a very 
great liberty in him to dismiss the 
corporal. 

He assured her he thought they were 
acquainted; as Mr. Durant was always 
walking near the old house ; and all the 
neighbours, and even Mrs. Humphrey, said 
he was in love with Miss Witherington. 
Gabriella strongly contradicted this idle re-^ 
port ; telling Yaughan and his wife, should 
any parcel be left there for Etty, to keep 
it till she herself called. 

*^ This," thought Gabriella, as she has- 
tened homewards, '^accounts for Miss Owen's 
change of manners, and insinuations about 
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girls walking with strangers ; but I have 
never walked with Mr. Dorant till this 
evening/' 

Grabriella told Mr. Gwynne what she had 
done abont the work. He was deeply 
grieved ; bat how could he be displeased 1 
for he saw want and misery approaching 
with rapid strides ; and almost any alter- 
native was better than losing the only 
being that rendered existence endurable. . 

**May she/' he prayed, **be rewarded 
even in this life! Oh! great, wise, and 
merciful Disposer of all here, and in 
countless worlds to us unknown ; if such a 
weak atom of mortality as I, ever did, or 
ever shall do aught meriting reward, add it 
to the account of this innocent, unprotected, 
forsaken orphan, and let me be the only 
suflFerer !'' 



The days were getting short and chilly; 
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yet Gabriella sat in her little chamber, 
humming her favourite song — 

^ Stotie wallia do not a prison make-*^" 



and plying her needle so rapidly, that the 
work advanced as though some good fairy 
lent her assistance while Gabriella slept,^ or 
was obliged to set it aside to attend to her 
domestic duties. Often would the bright 
warm rays of the sun dart through the jesr 
samine sprays, and the few red leaves still 
lingering on the vine clustering round ,the 
window, as if to cheer her in the task she 
had undertaken with such a laudable iiiten^ 
tion. 

Humphrey had bought a license for 
shooting ; and sometimes alone, and, at 
others, accompanied by his wife, he wouhj 
be out for a whole day, and return home 
in a state of intoxication, and she little 
better. 
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On these occasions, Gabriella was obliged 
to shut herself up in her own room. 

It was one day when they were out, 
that, to the great indignation of Mr. 
Gwynne, Jinny Parry called to request the 
payment of an account, which, she said, 
had been sent in some time before; and 
her father wanted, indeed, must have the 
money immediately, as he had a large pay- 
ment to make up. 

"How is thisT' asked Churchill, looking 
at his mother, ^^ the bill is made in your 
name. Did you know of it V 

*^I did permit Humphrey to get two 
bottles of rum ; but it was under a promise, 
when you were ill, that he would remain 
quiet at home. It was to spare your feel- 
ings;'' and Mrs. Gwynne pressed her hands 
together, and looking at Gabrjella, said— 
" Plead for me, my dear, dear child.'^ 

" Surely ,'* rejoined Gabriella, with a fal- 
tering voice, " it cannot be much for two 
bottles/' 
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'*Two bottles! It is more than two 
dozen T ejaculated Jinny* 

'^ It cannot be so much/' shrieked Mrs. 
Gwjnne ; " Humphrey could not be so 
wilfully imprudent/' 

*^ But Mrs. Humphrey, ma'am, came for 
it ; so it's all the same thing ; and as she 
made use of your name, you are liable, 
and, indeed^ can be compelled to pay the 
money." 

'' I will speak to Humphrey, for I can 
hardly believe-—" 

^* Believe ! Do you mean to say we, that 
is, my father, has cheated you ? You had 
better take care what you say, for — '^ 

" Cease, Miss Parry," interrupted Mr. 
6 Wynne. ^^ My mother meant no offence 
to you ; but it is right that we should 
speak to my brother on the impropriety of 
his conduct, ere the bill is paid ; for we 
cannot be answerable for such indiscre* 
tion." 

^* Well, sir, your mother is answerable 
for this ; and if it's not paid immediately, 
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]rou must take the consequences. And let 
me tell you, 70U will have a much larger 
bill soon from the * Black Bear ;* for Cap- 
tain Humphrey and his lady, or wife» which- 
ever she is, are always there now. Afin^ 
Captain's lady she is indeed ! Bat what 
am I to tell my father r 

" I know not/' faltered Airs. Gwynne. 
" I haro not the money now — but^— but 
— will try — I have never yet defrauded 
any one— entreat your father, Miss 
Jinny, to have patience-^and I will pay 
him all." 

" I will tell him what you say. But it's 
shameful that people who earn their living 
in an honest way; cannot get paid ; while 
others set themselves up for tine laclies. I 
will lower your pride," she whispered to 
Gabriella, as she passed out of the room in 
the most insolent manner. 
. " Pay her, dear uncle Churchill. Oh! 
pay her if you can!" exclaimed Gab- 
riella. 

. " And all starve I" 
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^^ Better starve tban submit to her 
impertinence. : Oh I pay. her, dear uncle. 
You knoir I shall have .mohej for my 
work/' 

'^ No, I will not I Something must b^ 
done; some change be made — we cannot 
live in this continual state of misery. To- 
morrow Humphrey must be spoken to, or 
I shall leave the place. I can do you no 
good by remaining longer; it was on 
your account, my mother, I stayed thus 
long.'' 



Hours passed — hours that brought no 
gleam of hope to relieve them. Mr. 
Gwynne at length suggested that they 
should sell their little stock of furniture, 
pay all the debts, remove into a small lodg- 
ing, and discharge £tty ; and give Hum- 
phrey what> had been offered in quarterly 
payments. This decision was the best they 
could form ; and the distressed mother re- 
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solved to send and ask Mr. Berwick to caU 
the next morning, and talk to Humphrey 
on the subject Her son and grand* 
daughter then persuaded her to retire, for 
she was quite ill 
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CHAPTER XIL 



The evening was drawing to a close ; when 
to the consternation of Churchill, and the 
terror of Gabrielia, Humphrey was seen 
reeling up to the door with his wife hang- 
ing by his arm, talking to a throng of 
people, who were walking by them, some 
amused, others apparently trying to ap- 
pease their anger. 

" This is disgraceful !*' exclaimed Mr. 
Gwynne. " Gro to your grandmother's 
room, Gabriella, and lock yourselves in. I, 
with Etty, will endeavour to pacify, and 
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persuade my brother to go to bed ; but let 
him not see or hear you move. Gro, my 
poor girl !" 

''And leave you to bear the violence of 
his anger ? Oh I he is in a dreadful rage. 
And that horrid woman !'' 

*' Leave me, Gabriella, I entreat, com- 
mand.'' 

Reluctant to remain, yet dreading to 
leave her uncle to brave the insults, which 
she knew would be hurled on that meek, 
forbearing temper, she hesitated ; till Etty, 
seizing her arm, exclaimed — 

" Go at once. Miss Rilly, or — *' 

Loud thumps on the house-door inter- 
rupted further discourse ; and Humphrey's 
voice was heard in louder and angry de« 
mands for admittance. 

" What ! is my mother's door shut 
against me?" he exclaimed, with a hoarse 
laugh. 

The affrighted girl rushed up the stairs, 
and into the chamber of the poor old lady, 
who had started from her bed, on which 
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she bad lain down to rest her aching h^ad. 
Bolting the door after her, Gabriella threw 
her arms round the feeble form of her 
grandmother, who stood with hands 
clasped; her silvery hair, having escaped its 
confinement, falling over her face. 

^*What means this noise V^ she asked, 
^* Are the emissaries of the law come to 
take me, in my old age, to a prison 1 I have 
not long to linger in this world, which has 
been to me only one of woe ; but I brought 
it on myself ; I repaid my mother*s lore 
and care with ingratitude, and now I reap 
the fruit. Hark ! they come I Save me 
from a — '^ 

The voice of Humphrey was heard be- 
low in high tones ; but the words could not 
be distinguished by the trembling pair. 
The courage of youth rose, while that of 
age sunk. The girl thought not of herself: 
her conscience whispered — 

'* Tou have transgressed no law of God 
or man/^ 
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The conscience of the aged one whis- 
pered : 

''The blow you struck, is repaid ten* 
fold/' 

Hardly a moment was allowed to reflect ; 
for a heayy tramp was heard on the stairs, 
and the words uttered by Churchill: 

'^ Stap Humphrey, stay, I command ; my 
mother shall not be outraged in her own 
house/^ 

A struggle followed ; and then the room 
door was burst open, and in rushed, or 
rather staggered the infuriated Humphrey, 
flushed with wine and passion. 

" What I You here 1" he cried, perceiving 
Gabriella. *^ Interloper I Low born pea- 
sant's brat ! Out of my sight, or I will — "' 
He seized her by the arm, as he spoke ; 
while his mother exerted her failing strength 
to save her grandchild ; but rudely sever- 
ing them, he hurled the girl through the 
door, and was in the cowardly act of kick- 
ing her ; when Etty rushed between them, 
and thrust him backwards, exclaiming : — 
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" Shame, shame I Mr. Humphrey. Run, 
Miss Rilly, call the Corporal/* 

Springing to the bottom of the stairs, 
Gabrieila was caught in the arms of Mr. 
Gwynne, who carried her into the parlour, 
where she was assailed by the wife, little 
less intoxicated than her husband. 

^^ It is your insolence is the cause, you 
good'for-nothing, idle — Leave this house, 
leave it I say, or — " 

" What ! said Churchill — ^* Dare you 
speak thus V 

At this instant, Humphrey, breaking 
from the grasp of Etty, and regardless Of his 
mother's cries of distress and entreaties for 
mercy and pity, fell backwards down the 
stairs ; but raising himself up, he rushed 
with redoubled fury into the parlour, and 
with clenched hands, staggered up to 
Churchill, who was standing before his 
niece ; but she, regardless of self, darted 
between the brothers, exclaiming : 

"Touch him at your peril, uncle 
Humphrey !'' Extending her arms, and fixing 
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her large, unquailing blue eyes on the en- 
raged assailant, she received the blow on 
her own head, which nearly stunned her. 
Another blow was aimed ; but missing her, 
it felled Churchill to the ground. 

With a shriek of madness, the mother 
tottered in* Falling on her knees and clasp- 
ing those of her youngest son, she said-=- 

^^Hold, I command* Have you, like 
another Cain, murdered your brother 1 
May my — *^ 

But she was spared cursing her child; for 
she sank down in a state of insensibility ; 
while that son stood as if transformed into 
stone. He moved not ; bilt there he stood^ 
his eyes glaring on the work of his own 
hands, Etty kneeling beside her unhappy 
mistress, while Gabriella jsupported on her 
knees, the head of Mr. Gwynne. 

Vaughan had in the mean time entered 
the house by the back way; and lifting up 
Mr.. Gwynne, placed him on a chair, ex? 
claiming as he looked at Humphrey, and 
shook his fist : — 
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"It was well you relinquished your 
epaulets ere they were torn from your 
shoulders. Is this behaving like a soldier 
— an oflScer? Are you much hurt, sir/' 
turning to Mr. Gwynne. 

''No, no, '\6aughan ; see to my poor 
mother. Go, my dear Gabriella ; I can no 
longer protect you. This is my mother's 
house. Were it mine, I need not say who 
should quit it ; but now you must; at least 
for the present.*' 

" Must I go 1 What have I done? How 
can — no, I will not leave you and poor dear 
grandmamma.'' 

'' It must be so now ;" and rising from 
his seat, Mr. Gwynne led her to the door. 
'' Go, dear child, to Miss Owen's ; I will 
come to you there and bring you back ; or 
be a wanderer with you. Go, go, he is 
coming ;" and Mr. Gwynne closed the door 
after his sister's child— that child be so 
dearly loved, and who was his only com- 
fort! 
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And there she stood, surrounded by the 
crowd of gaping idlers that had followed 
Humphrey and his enraged wife, who 
made themselves a spectacle of amusement 
to the low and vulgar, and of disgust to 
the respectable order ! Not ^ne was there 
who did not cry shame when that young, 
fair girl was expelled from the roof which 
had so long sheltered her, and of which she 
had been deemed the brightest ornament, 
and the light of its gloomy walls. Not one 
of those who were collected from idle 
curiosity, that did not offer to receive her 
to his humble home! 

" Dear Miss Rilly, please come with me,'* 
said old Frobert ; ^^ the best I have shall be 
yours." 

" Pray, miss, don't mind the Captain," 
added another. ** He will be sorry when 
he is sober. That good-for-nothing wife of 
his has done all the harm — ^but come with 
me, miss." 

" Thank you all," replied Gabriella; "but 
my uncle told me to go to Miss Owen's." 
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'' You have no hat on, and the people 
will be all a staring at you in the streets/' 
** I can go the back way. You stay here 
and protect poor uncle Churchill and 
grandmama, if they require assistance. 
— Hark ! — hark ! — but it's only Mrs. 
Humphrey's voice." 

The angry sounds became less loud ; and 
Gabriella moved away. 

There was, as we have before mentioned, 
a back road leading to the church ; and by 
this, Gabriella couid get to Miss Owen's 
garden gate without passing the Howel 
Arms, where there were usually, at thctt 
hour, many idlers assembled. 

With slow steps she moved on, looking 
every moment behind, half hoping she 
might be repealled ; yet, fearing to see the 
infuriated Humphrey pursuing her. She 
had on neither hat nor cloak, and the chilly 
autumn wind blew her long locks in masses 
over her face and neck ; but she heeded it 
not: her heart was far more chilly ; no 
tears came to its relief, and her brow was 
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burning and aching from th« blow— still on 
she went 

The only habitation she had to pass was 
a smithy, from which voices issued between 
the strokes of the hammer ; but she looked 
not to see who the speakers were. 

Miss Owen's garden gate was nearly op- 
posite that of the church-yard ; but on 
trying the latch, she found it locked. Ga- 
briella hesitated what to do ; for if she 
went round to the front door, she might be 
met or seen by Jinny Parry, who was 
always seated near the window of the Howel 
Arms at that hour. She, therefore, deter- 
mined to cross to the church-yard, whence 
she might send some child — for there were 
always children playing about — to tell 
Kitty to open the garden gate for her. 

Before proceeding to the church-yard, 
however, she again tried the latch, but 
without effect ; and hearing a foot-step 
close behind, she turned round. 

Ere she raised her eyes to see who the 
person was, the words : " Grood heavens ! Miss 
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ington — can it be possible 1'^ burst upon 
her ears. 

. That voice could not be mistaken ; its 
sounds were too deeply impressed on her 
memory. Raising her eyes, she rested 
them, for a moment, on that fine manly 
form, now more striking — Harcourt being 
clad in full regimentals, with the exception 
of his hat. — Their eyes met. Covering her 
face with both hands to « conceal her tears, 
which flowed fast — tears of shame at being 
thus found by him — him, the only one, 
besides her uncle Churchill, whose good 
opinion she would have died to secure, 
Gabriella stood overwhelmed with anguish. 
For a few mon[ients, Harcourt was silent as 
though lost in astonishment. 

At length, he said, approaching nearer— 

*' Allow me, Miss Witherington, to con- 
duct you home. This is not a fit time or 
place for a young lady to be seen alone.'' 

*' I have no home, no shelter but that ;'' 
and she pointed to the church porch, and 
moved a step in that direction. ' 

VOL. I. M 
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" Let me then lead you there." 

And Harcourt, gently taking her band, 
and drawing it through his arm, bore her 
along; and placing her on the stone seat 
within the porch, sat down beside her, 
soothing her, and entreating to know the 
cause of such violent grief. 

Some time elapsed ere Gabriella could 
suppress her grief sufficiently to explain the 
cause of it ; and then tears impeded her ut- 
terance; so that it was not without diffi* 
culty, Harcourt understood the meaning of 
her words. It appeared almost beyond be- 
lief that a man — a relative — could be 
guilty of such a gross outrage. Besides, 
from all he had beard and seen, the 
Gwynnes stood high in the estimation of 
the whole neighbourhood ; poor, he under- 
stood they were ; but he had no idea they 
were so in the strict sense of the 
word. 

" I thought Mr. Gwynne was a gentle- 
man ; how then can he permit such out- 
rages to be committed in his house, and 
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his niece to be turned out of doors ? It is 
disgraceful ! He, whom I have heard lauded 
as the possessor of every honourable feel- 
ing that adorns the gentleman, can he have 
acted so cowardly, so unmanly V 

"Stop, sir ; nay uncle Churchill is a gen- 
tleman, although a poor one. Was he 
cowardly when he risked .his life for you? 
I did not tell you of my sorrows to call 
down your resentment or pity ; but lest 
you might misjudge, might put a wrong 
construction on my appearance at this 
time and place ; for I would not for worlds 
commit any act, that might bring disgrace 
on myself and those that are dearer to 
me than life, or incur your — the ill opinion 
of the good and worthy/' 

"Forgive me, dear, yes, dearest Miss 
Witherington, for dear you were from the 
first moment I beheld you, and witnessed 
your disregard of self in the shrubbery at 
Castle Howel, for one who — but I will not 
judge hastily again; I have been guilty of 

M 2 
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that Weakness. Answer one question, that 
is, if I may ask it Was it you who threw 
the drags?' 

Bending her head, in a tone hardly 
above a whisper, she uttered, after a long 
pause, the one little word — 

** Yes." 

Starting to his feet, and catching both 
her hands in his, Harcourt pressed them to 
bis lips, his heart, and then impressed 
kisses on her head, which was bent to hide 
her blushing face; for she perceived not that 
twilight was giving place to the deeper 
shades of night ; she thought only of him, 
who was her light, her all. And there 
they sat, side by side, he holding her hand, 
and making her repeat more explicitly her 
simple tale, and the particulars of all that 
had occurred since first they met. She 
laid no blame on Marian ; she merely said 
they might be mistaken for each other, as 
they wore the same, or nearly the same 
dresses at the time of the accident. 
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"Yet," he rejoined, **Bhe might have 
undeceived me ; but I cannot understand 
her. I became acquainted with Miss Wil- 
ton, owing to a very foolish, or rather un- 
fortunate affair, for such it proved. How 
much she had to do with it, even now, I 
know not ; she has always avoided the sub* 
ject when we have met, although I wished 
to explain my share in it. Failing in my 
attempts, and finding her manners so 
strange, I wrote to her a full explanation, 
knowing she had it in her power to injure 
me in your estimation. I need not say 
how greatly I dreaded that ; for, from the 
first moment I beheld you, I felt my whole 
happiness depended on you.'' 

What I did Gabriella hear aright 7 Did 
his happiness depend on her — the child he 
had laughed at ! 

** Forgive me, if I have spoken too ab- 
ruptly ,'' continued Harcourt; **but I 
dreaded wasting this precious opportunity 
of explaining myself; and I repeat^ from 
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the first moment I beheld you, I loved 
you/' 

"What ! me ! Do 'you not love 
Marian V 

" Love Marian ! Love Miss Wilton ? 
No 1 Did she say so ? I never gave her 
the slightest cause to think I did. A n un^ 
fortunate affair, which I cannot at this 
time explain — but surely she could not have 
mistaken me. No ; I gave her no cause ; 
and yet her own conduct struck me as very 
inconsistent regarding you, who, in an in- 
direct manner, she endeavoured to make 
me think a silly, romping, ignorant girl ; 
but she pleaded, and made every ex- 
cuse, for you, pitying the neglect of your 
education. Weep not, dearest Miss Wither- 
ington ;*I wished not to give you pain ; but 
it was necessary to explain my own apparent 
inconsistency. This was one reason why I 
almost shunned, avoided you when in the 
country. How then was I surprised at my 
friend Mansell's telling me he found you all 
that was sensible and agreeable when he 
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met yott at Castle Howel ! I intended to 
have made a stay of a fortnight here, when 
last in the country ; and was resolved to 
get introduced to Mr. Gwynne. The morn- 
ing of the accident, that might have ended 
my life, had it not been for you and your 
uncle, I received a note from Miss Wilton, 
begging me to meet her in the meadow 
near the old bridge at a stated hour, as she 
had something to communicate of the 
greatest importance ; and it was to comply 
with her request I was going when thrown 
from my horse. When I was restored to 
animation, she was awaiting the event in 
the next room. The woodman, who came 
to Mr. Gwynne's assistance, said one youDg 
lady threw the drags, and another ran for 
the doctor. This fellow on being questioned, 
said Miss Wilton was the one who saved 
me, and she herself denies it not. An un* 
expected order came for my instant return 
to head quarters ; and I wrote to Mr. 
Gwynne, intending to leave the letter if I 
was not admitted. I called at ^ the Pop- 
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lars' in my way ; and never did Miss 
Wilton appear more amiable than when ex- 
pressing her sorrow at Mr. Gwynne's suffer- 
ing, and at your — '' 

'^ What of me t Speak ; I can bear any 
thing/' she said. 

" Why then, she, with tears, told me that 
she had been obliged to drop all intimacy 
with you, on account of the infamous 
woman Captain Gwynne had brought to the 
house ; that you were so fond of the society 
of this person, and endeavoured, by every 
means, to force her on your acquaintances. 
I mentioned my intention of calling on 
Mr. Gwynne, and leaving the letter if re» 
fused admittance. Miss Wilton then 
begged me to entrust it to her ; saying, she 
would take the first opportunity of giving it 
to Mr. Gwynne when he was better — ^for at 
tha time he was not allowed to see any 
one ; and endeavour to open his eyes to 
the impropriety, the cruelty of permitting 
you to remain under the same roof as Mrs^ 
Humphrey — as she is called. Judge, then, 
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"what I must have thought, have felt, when 
I met you just now. Your very words 
almost confirmed my worst fears« Can you, 
will you, forgive me ?' 

** Forgive! I have nothing to forgive. 
You had been deceived, and appearances 
were and are sadly against me ; but, indeed, 
I have told you nothing but the truth. I 
may be simple, ignorant, uneducated — but 
I am not false, not wicked ; and if my poor, 
departed mother married unwisely, my 
father was not of low or mean descent. 
Ask Miss Owen. It is true he forsook his 
wife and unborn child ; but why might not 
he have been the victim of a false friend, 
or even of an untimely death, as you might 
have been ? Oh ! no ; I do not think any 
man could abandon a wife, at least not 
without some very urgent, some cause of— 
Oh I no; my heart whispers my father was 
not so cruel ; and that were he living, I should 
not now be an outcast. But uncle 
Churchill will yet protect me/' 

•* Protect you! Why seek any other 
K 2 
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protection than mine? I, who adore, who 
could worship you ! ' I that owe my life to 
you ! Hear me then, dearest, best and only 
beloved ; tremble not ;" for during the last 
words, Gabriella had half risen from the 
seat ; but unable to stand, had sunk down 
again. Gliding his arm round her waist, 
and drawing her gently to his side : 

" Hear me," he continued. " Beloved, 
on this moment depends our future fate. 
The order is arrived by this day's post for 
me to repair, without delay, to my regiment, 
which is ordered abroad. I intended to 
call and take my leave of Mr. Gwynne to- 
morrow, notwithstanding all Miss Wilton 
said. The day after I depart; and be 
you, lovely one, my companion. As soon 
as we reach the barracks, the chaplain shall 
unite us ; but our union must for the pre- 
sent be kept a profound secret. Withdraw 
not your hand ; for I swear by all my 
hopes of happiness here and hereafter, my 
intentions by you are honorable. My 
mother has set her heart on securing for 
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me the hand of a lady of rank and wealth ; 
but I never will wed unless my heart goes 
with my hand. I love my mother ; but I 
cannot, will not sacrifice my feelings." 

^' Your mother surely would not wish to 
see her son unhappy. Marian told me of 
this, and that — and that — " 

It was now Harcourt's turn to tremble ; 
and could Gabriella have discovered his 
face, she would have seen it flush crimson, 
and then become deadly pale. His hand 
shook; while he pressed his forehead ; and 
with a faltering voice, said : — 

'' Did Marian tell you aught else ? Did 
she tell you I was — a seducer V 

*' She did." 

'' And you believed her ! Speak !'^ 

" I could not, cannot believe you so sin- 
ful. You cannot be such a — " 

'^ Angel of purity and goodness, thus let 
me acknowledge my gratitude. The life 
you saved would have been a worthless 
burden, had you believed me guilty." 

He clasped her to his breast, and held her 
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in a long embrace ; while he whispered in 
her ears, vows of eternal love and gratitude. 

''Be mine, mine only, l^ou will thus 
remove the cause of discord at home, and 
render me the most enviable of human 
beings. Say you will meet me here at 
this hour to morrow night ; and all shall be 
ready to convey you from a home whence 
you have been so cruelly banished, to one 
where you shall be the sole, the only mis- 
tress ; and death alone shall sever you from 
my heart— my arms/' 

To pursue these arguments, would only 
be a repetition of what has been urged by 
thousands, and has, alas! too often suc- 
ceeded. Bat Odbriella's Guardian Angel 
did not sleep. 

Situated as she was — ^so very young, 
not seventeen, with the only man her 
heart had ever responded to, the only 
one who had ever charmed her eyes, 
and who more than realized her dreams of 
perfection, standing by her side, using every 
argument to calm her grief — ^her fears; 
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homeless as she was, the child <j{ poverty, 
with little besides a life of toil ia view, it 
would not have been surprising had she con- 
sented to Harcourt's earnest persuasions. 
But after a pause of some moments, she 
replied in a lower tone — 

'^ I cannot promise ; yet I will think, 
reflect on all you say ; and I will even 
meet you, if not here, there — there,'* point- 
ing to Miss Owen's garden wall ; " be there 
before this hour to-morrow night, and you 
shall know my decision. If I go not, never, 
never will I forget you or become another^s, 
while — hark ! did you hear nothing 
move ?" 

" No dearest ; it was only the wind 
moving the branches of the yew trees. You 
will promise to meet me here ; and not 
only to meet, but to part from me no more; 
promise that/' 

"I cannot. Hark! the clock strikes ! 
One — two — three — nine ! How long I have 
been here ! Alas I I shall be too late to 
gain admittance into Miss Owen's ; her 
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door will be closed, and I shall be an out* 
cast.** 

^^ Pray Heaven it may be so ; then you 
will be mine from this hour/' 

** Detain me not, I entreat — ^for pity's 
sake — " and disengaging her hand, she 
darted past him, while a half suppressed 
shriek escaped her, for she fancied a figure 
glided round the corner of the church. 
But she waited not to see who it was ; and 
almost flew along the walk, rushed 
through the gate, and stayed not even to 
look at the form of him she so fondly loved, 
till she gained the door of Miss Owen's 
house. 

It was quickly opened, and she tottered 
into the presence of that lady. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



** Poor dear child|! Where have you been V 
exclaimed Miss Owen, taking Gabriella's 
hand as she entered the parlour. Mr. 
Gwynne has been here almost broken- 
hearted ; he feared you were lost ; and 
said the cruel treatment you had undergone 
was enough to make you drown yourself or 
run away. But Kitty said you had too 
much sense and goodness to do either one 
or the other. Where have you been V 

** In the church porch ;" replied Gabriella, 
trembling. 
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''In the church porch!'' cried Kitty, 
who was stirring the fire, opening her eyes 
with astonishment and dread ;" in the 
church porch at this time o'night! Why, 
my goodness gracious ! Miss Rilly, was 
you not frightened to death V^ 

" Do leave oflF talking, Kitty, and bring 
the poor child something to eat; and mull 
some elder wine. As for Humphrey and 
his jade of a wife, they shall not insult 
you again, that I promise them; for here 
you shall stay as long as ever you like. I 
know you have thought me a cross bid 
maid of late; but when I tell you all, you 
will forgive me, Rilly ; will you not V 

•'Forgive you! for what? I dare say 
you had reasons for acting as you did. But 
where is my dear uncle Churchill gone? 
Oh ! Miss Owen, it was dreadful to see him 
fall beneath the blow of his brother." 

"Did Humphrey strike him — his own 
brother ? Mr. Gwynne did not tell me that. 
The unnatural brute V' 

" The blow was meant for me ; I do not 
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think uncle Humphrey intended to strike 
him/' 

**I hope not — I hope not; but -it was 
bad enough to lift his hand against his 
sister's child/' 

" And poor grandmamma I To see her 
kneeling before her own son, it was heart- 
rending ! and I the cause ! I would rather 
beg mj bread from door to door than — I 
will — ^jres — I will — ^go — ^with — I shall then 
be out of the way ;" and the tears fell in 
torrents down her cheeks. 

" Don't take on't so," said Kitty, as she 
held up her apron to dry her own eyes ; 
^^ it is all a owing to that good-for-nothing, 
nasty, brazen*faced creature of a woman. 
I wonder what the Captain could see in her, 
that I do; he was never a brute till he 
married her. To be sure, he did always 
like a drop of grog, as he called it, and 
was rather quarrelsome, and would threaten 
to blow any one up that crossed him ; but, 
at other times, he was as merry as a cricket. 
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and a singing just like one. Everybody 
loved to hear him a singing — 

' Black-ejed Susan ;' 

but I never hears him a singing now, Miss 
Rilly; do your 

"Not often, Kitty. But poor uncle 
Churchill ! perhaps he is seeking me 
now.*' 

''That is well thought of/' said Miss 
Owan. '^ Kitty, just step to my sister, Mrs. 
Berwick's, and see if Mr. Gwynnais therQ; 
for it was his intention to call at the Eec- 
tory in his way home, and consult with 
Mr. Berwick about what had b«8t be done. 
Go, Kitty ; the mulled wine will do when 
you come back." 

Off the maid set, and did not return for 
some time; which added greatly to the anx- 
iety of Gabriella, who sat listening to every 
sound. 
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At length, however, Kitty appeared ; and 
accounted for her length of absence, by 
saying, she had waited to walk home with 
Mr. Gwynne; "for he was glad of my arm 
to support him, poor gentleman, Mr. Ber- 
wick is a going to talk to the Captain to- 
morrow. I seed Etty, who gave me your 
night clothes, Miss Eilly. She could not 
leave madam, who was in bed, or she 
would have brought them herself; her eyes 
are red with crying. The Corporal is to stay 
ail night; for Etty vowed and declared 
ishe should be frightened to death else ; al* 
though the Captain is quiet now ; and she 
says as how he is a looking a moral of sor- 
row ; and he ought not only to look, but 
feel ashamed of himself.^' 



It was a great relief to Gabriella, whea 
Kitty bade her good night, and left her ; 
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after having seen all was comfortable in 
her room, telling her to be sure and put 
out the candle before going to bed, and not 
fret or be afraid of sleeping alone, nor 
think of getting up so early as at home, 
because her mistress did not breakfast till 
nine o'clock. 

It was now Gabriella's time to reflect on 
the events of the last few hours — hours 
that had brought such trials I After the 
cruel treatment she had been exposed to, 
considered by every member of her family, 
besides her grandmother and uncle, an in- 
terloper — a burden — ^she, who would gladly 
toil for her daily bread, should she 
return to that home to be the cause 
of dissension between the nearest rela- 
tives ? 

Clasping her hands, and sinking on her 
knees — 

" Direct me," she murmured, " oh. Al- 
mighty Father, how to steer, how to act in 
this great strait ; let me not be tempted 
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beyond my strength. Instruct me, lead me 
aright r 



Slowly the first part of the succeeding 
day passed. Miss Owen was busy about 
her household affairs ; and Gabriella sat ia 
the parlour, expecting her uncle Churchill, 
or Etty, hoping, yet fearing to know what 
arrangement would be made at home — 
whether Humphrey or she was to leave. 
Ten — eleven — twelve o'clock struck, yet no 
one came. 

"Surely,'' thought she, "Etty might 
send me word how they are.'' 

Sho went to the window. Near the 
door of the Howel Arms, stood Harcourt — 
Guildford — as he begged her to call him — 
talking to the ostler, and putting some 
letters in the ofiice. Soon after Jinny 
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Parry came out simpering and smiling, and 
began talking to him ; till he moved to- 
\9ards the stables, where he spoke to a pos- 
tillion ; after which he came back, and 
again stood and looked at Miss Owen's 
window, and walked down by her garden 
wall. Gabriella's heart beat so loudly, that 
she thought even Miss Ow€n must 
hear it, as she came in and out of the par- 
lour. 

At length, a rap at the house-door made 
her start; and she listened, trembling in 
every limb. 

The door opened, and Mr. Berwick was 
ushered in. The good man appeared sadly 
distressed, as he approached and took the 
hand of the poor girl, whose face was white 
as marble. Kissing her brow : 

"Look not thus sad, my child," said he; 
'' all will, 1 hope, be well again, and you 
will return in peace to cheer the last days 
of her, who watched over your childhood. 
Humphrey feels completely ashamed of his 
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brutal conduct yesterday, and not only con- 
sents, but offers to quit the place, if the 
same allowance is made as was offered on 
a former occuasion. Mrs. Humphrey was 
beginning to give herself airs; but I 
silenced madam at once, by reading part 
of the contents of a letter I received a few 
days ago from Mr. Aubrey. I was re- 
solved to have a thorough understanding 
of who and what she was, so many reports 
to her disadvantage having been circulated, 
that I considered I should be wrong not to 
have them cleared up ; indeed, I had come 
to the final determination of refuting them 
by visiting her. If, on the other hand, 
the reports were correct, it would not be 
proper for you, my dear Gabriella, to re- 
main under the same roof with such a 
woman ; and I had already talked to my 
sister, (who has kept the secret, I presume), 
about having you to live with her, if there 
was no possibility of expelling Mrs. Hum- 
phrey from the house, which she never 
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ought to have entered. She was, as you 
may well imagine, taken completely by sur- 
prise, when she fonnd the proofs I had to 
call in, if required. I almost pitied Hum- 
phrey, who swore he would turn her out ; 
but that, she dared him to do; sayings she 

had not deceived him ; it was Mr. ^ 

I forget his name, that lawyer in London 
— what's his name — ^who had deceived 
him ; and that Humphrey might easily 
have found out all about her, if he had not 
been a fool.'* 

^^I am almost sorry the matter is made 
up," said Miss Owen ; '^for I had set my 
heart on having Rilly to live with me. 
We should have been so happy/' 

" And I hope you will be happy now/' 
rejoined her brother-in-law.'' **You can 
again visit at the old house, and see Rilly 
every day. But I must go ; for I have 
much to do. First of all to see Griffiths 
and set him to draw up the deed ; then I 
must step home ; for I met Captain Har<- 
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court, who said he would lunch at the 
Kectory, as he leaves to-night." 

"To-night! Why, I so wished to see 

him r 

*' Well Dorothy, you must wait till he 
returns from the wars/' 

" From the wars ! How shocking ! He 
maybe slain. 

" Let us hope not ;" and Mr. Berwick 
Was gone. In less than ten minutes he re- 
entered, ushering in Harcourt. '' Here 
Dorothy, I have brought the gentleman you 
wish to see so much." 

After introducing them to each other, 
Mr. Berwick turned to Gabriella, saying — 

'* I believe there is no introduction re- 
quired between you, for this is not your 
first meeting. Captain Harcourt might 
not have been alive now, had it not been 
for you. I have heard all about it ; don't 
look so alarmed, Rilly — but I must be gone. 
Captain Harcourt, I shall expect you in an 
hour at the Kectory, when luncheon will be 
ready." 

VOL. I. N 
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And the good Sector hastily left them. 
The three then seated themselves round the 
work-table, Miss Owen chattering away as 
usual. She thought Gabriella never ap-> 
peared so stupid; '^ but then it^s not to be 
wondered at; the poor child has been so 
frightened." 

^' You must not judge of Miss Withering- 
ton to-dayi Captain Harcourt; for she was 
so shamefully treated last evening by hec 
good-for-nothing uncle; not the one who 
saved your life. I understand my little 
Killy had her share in that good deed, not 
that she is very little now, only we always 
call her ^ little Rilly.' But as I was going 
to observe, she was of some use when you 
fell in the river, although she won't say. 
what she did. I was from home at the 
time—" 

At that instant, Kitty opened the par- 
lour door, saying — 

''Please ma'am, you be wanted in the 
kitchen." 



Harcoart rose, and held the door open 
for Miss Owen. Closing it behind her, and 
hastily advancing to Gabriella, he took her 
hand and raising it to her lips, said — 

" All will be ready, only name the hour. 
Speak, dearest Gabriella, say you will con- 
sent." 

*' I cannot — cannot." 

" Oh ! recall that word. But I will not 
pain you now. Be in the church porch 
this evening; that jonkave promised." 

** Not there ; I will speak to you over 
the garden wall — ^but I cannot — cannot — 
Miss Owen comes," and she again bent 
down her blushing face; while he snatched 
up the scissars, severed one of the long 
beautiful curls from her head, and kissing 
it, hid it in his bosom. 

Gabriella raised her eyes ; and there, in 
the opposite window, was Jinny Parry, 
peeping at them ! 

" Oh, I am lost !" she exclaimed, ''Look ! 

N 2 
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look there V Casting his ejes in the same 
direction, he said — 

" What have you to fear ? In a few 
hours you will be mine/' 

This was only whispered as Miss Owen 
re-entered the room. 

Shortly after, Harcourt took his leaye. 

At length the evening began to close. 
Gabriella had seen nothing of her uncle ; 
but he had not forgotten her ; for a short 
note was brought by Vaughan's wife to beg 
she would not stir out lest she might en- 
counter Humphrey or his wife, adding that 
he hoped matters would be so arranged 
that she might return home in peace. 

Miss Owen was dozing in her arm chair; 
the fire was burning brightly, the hum of 
Kitty's spinning wheel proceeded from the 
kitchen, the pacing of foot passengers be- 
came less frequent, and a man was running 
along with a ladder, followed by a tribe of 
noisy urchins, who were watching his agility 
in setting fire to some rank oil in vases of 
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glass, suspended across the street, which 
emitted just sufficient light to make dark- 
ness visible. At length the sound of 
horse's hoofs caused Gabriella to rise from 
her seat. She did not move nearer the 
window, but stood on tip-toe looking over 
the blind. 

Two horsemen— a gentleman and his 
servant — stopped before the door of the 
Howel Arms. The former instantly sprang 
off, and throwing the bridle to the ' latter, 
entered the inn, while the ostler came 
hurrying from the stables to assist the 
servant in taking off the saddle bags. The 
gentleman soon re-appeared, and seemed to 
be giving sotne directions ; he then 
sauntered up and down for a few moments. 

The heart of Gabriella beat almost to 
suffocation; her knees trembled so violently 
that she was obliged to hold by a chair for 
support, and a chill stole over her whole 
frame. The moment was approaching, on 
which depended her future fate, her happi- 
ness or misery ; the die was not yet cast« 
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She pressed her hands to her throbbing 
heart, and prayed : — 

*^ Guide me, Oh! merciful God, for in 
Thee alone I rely ; forsake me not in this 
hour of temptation/' 

With a noiseless step, she glided from the 
room, and in another instant stood alone at 
the foot of the steps leading up to the 
garden. 

The sky was clear, and a few stars were 
twinkling, but she saw them not ; the chilly 
autumn wind blew on her aching brow, and 
stirred the long locks that floated over her 
shoulders; yet she felt it not. 

With an efibrt of desperation, she 
mounted the steps and ran along the path 
to the wall, which on this side was very 
low, the garden being raised about ten or 
twelve feet above the road. A tall man 
might, by placing his hands on the wall, 
climb up with ease. Beaching this wall, 
Gabriella stood for a moment. Ko one ap- 
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peared; but near the churcb porch, she 
discerned in the twilight the figure of a 
man^ In another instant, he bounded 
forward, and stood beneath. 

*^ Is the gate locked?'' asked Harcourt ; 
^' if so, trust yourself to me ; I will catch 
you in my arms/' 

"No, no, I cannot. If you love me, 
wait for happier days." 

" Wait Gabriella 1 No ; now or never ! 
If we part now, we shall meet no more." 

With a spring, he placed his hands ou 
the top of the wall, and in another moment 
she was clasped in his arms. 

"Now, my own, my sweetest love, now 
is the time. The chaise is ready ; it waits 
us ; hark !" 

And she did hear the wheels rattling 
over the stones. 

"Now, now is the only time we may 
ever call our own;" and he drew her gently 
towards the gate. 

" Stay, Captain Harcourt — Guildford—* 
stay. I cannot, will not leave my only, 
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my best friends in their hour of distress and 
affliction; and why should I, what am I 
that I should entail misery on all I love? 
Your mother's curse might draw down 
vengeance on us both; the thought of my 
own ingratitude would darken, poison every 
joy ; and you, yes, you would hate, per^ 
haps despise, forsake, abandon me !'' 

''Forsake, despis^, hate,, abandon thee, 
my adored, idolized Gabriella T 

" Then, if you really love me, tempt me 
not ; leave me. Should you in future 
days still deem me worthy of your love, I 
will be yours only ; but I bind you by no 
vow, no promise ; I leave you free, should 
you wish to change. It will be enough for 
me to think, to know I was beloved. Go; 
and may every blessing, every good attend 
you, in peace or war.*' 

While uttering these words, Gabriella 
had disengaged herself from his embrace, 
and moved to a little distance. He again 
approached, and was seizing her hand, when 
both wete startled by the sound of a footstep 
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beneath the wall. They listened, but no 
further movement was distinguished. 

"It was only fancy," said Harcourt. 
" Once more, I entreat, implore, if you do 
not hate me, be mine; let us not waste 
these precious moments;*' and he again 
caught her in his arms. " If you love me, 
now, now ! I can clear the wall with you. 
But the gate may be opened from this 
side/* 

" No, Guildford, no, I will not go ^ and 
with a strong effort, she freed herself from 
his arms. 

'* You love me not, Gabriella ; then fare- 
well. I have deceived myself 

'^Not love you! Oh! Guildford; if I 
loved you not, should I be here now ? Not 
love you ! Did I only think of myself, I 
would go with you through the world ; and 
were my friends in prosperity, I would 
forsake all for you ; but I cannot leave 
them m affliction. I here bind myself to 
you ; but leave you free, if you wish to 
change. Should you remain faithful and 
N 5 
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msh to claim me for your bride, witli your 
mother's approyal, then return here ; for 
here I shall be found, if Hying. Go then, 
beloved, only beloved of my heart, and' — 
and — " She sank in the arms that were 
extended to receive her, and winding hers 
round his neck, gave vent to a flood of 
tears. 

He could urge no further; her very 

r _ 

helplessness claimed his forbearance. Car- 
rying her to a seat, which he was just able 
to distinguish — it being painted white — he 
seated himself with her in his arms, sooth-- 
ingher by every endearing expression of 
tenderness, and vows of everlasting love. 

The door by which Gabriella had left 
the house grated on its hinges, and Kitty's 
voice was heard. 

** Miss Billy, what be you a walking in 
the dark for 1 Here be Etty come !" 

" Go, fly, Guildford 1" sobbed Gabriella. 

He strained her to his heart, and, in 
another instant, was gone. 

Gabriella stood immoveable ; she felt as 
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though deprived of life. All around was 
darkness. She clasped her hands, and sank 
down beside the seat in a state of insensi- 
bility. Nature oould endure no more. 
Gabriella had battled brarely; she had 
gained the victory over her heart ; but her 
mind had been too severely tried, her feel- 
ings overwrought. 



When restored to consciousness, our he- 
roine found herself in bed. The curtains 
were all drawn back ; but those belonging 
to the window were closed, and the light 
was nearly excluded ; still there was suffi- 
cient for her to* distinguish a person sitting 
knitting at the foot of her bed. It was 
was not her own bed ; yet the figure was 
that of her grandmother. She tried to 
collect her thoughts. 

Had she been sleeping ? Was the past 
only a dream? Again she looked round. 
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The room was Miss Owen's ; bat how came 
her grandmother there — ^she, who so seldom 
left her own house ? Gabrietta raised her 
hand to her head ; it felt so odd ; her hair 
was all gone. What could haye been the 
cause? She stroYO to speak ; that was an 
effort ; almost too much. 

"Is it you, dear grandmamal" site 
faintly asked. " What is the meaning of all 
this?'' 

The old lady rose, approached the bed, 
and looked in her grand-daughter's face. 

" Thank God, she is restored to consci- 
ousness !" she ejaculated. '' You have been 
ill; very ill, dear child. All will, 1 hope, 
now be well again ; but you must not talk 
yet ; you are very weak." 

^' Tell me where dear uncle Churchill is 
— and how you came here — and I will ask 
no more." 

"I came here to watch you, dearest. 
Tour uncle Churchill . is better, nearly 
^ell ; and Humphrey and his wife gone. 
He was very sorry for what he did ; and 



--1 
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now all will be peaceful at hoiife ; but you 
must not talk/' 



Days passed on, each bringing renewed 
strength to that shattered, youthful frame. 
At length, Gabriella was permitted to leave 
her room, and then to return home in Mrs. 
Berwick's sedan chair. 

It was autumn when she left — it was 
winter now — six weeks having elapsed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Gabriella learnt the particulars of her 
illness from Ettj, who had gone to Miss 
Owen's to see her the evening after her 
departure from home, when not finding her 
in the house, they hastened to the garden, 
and on the walk, hy the seat, they found 
her in a state of insensibility. She was 
carried in, and Mr. Davis sent for. 

A violent brain fever ensued. 

^^ And it was pitiable to hear you a talk- 
ing so wildly/' continued Etty; "at one 
moment, as if you were a defending your 
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uncle Churchill, the next a telling some-^ 
body as how you would not go with 
him." 

" And did I name that one ?" 

" Oh ! yes, Gilbert, or Guildford, I think 
it was ; but nobody minded what you did 
say, for you were so light-headed. Then 
they cut dff all your beautiful hair. After 
Mr. Humphrey left, madam would go to 
you her own self, for poor Mr. Churchill 
was very ill. Ah ! it was that blow ! No 
one knows but me what he suffered, ^nd, I 
fear, still does. His eyes would fill with 
tears when he named you, and said as how 
you were the best child that ever lived. 
Then Mr. Humphrey told me to tell you as 
how he was very sorry, and that he loved 
you for all he behaved so bad — but I knows 
it was more she nor he." 



^ 



Mrs. Gwynne had been obliged to bor- 
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raw money to pay Humphrey one quarterly 
allowance in advance and the expenses of 
his journey to London ; he and his wife 
having decided to take up their abode 
there, as he said he might get employment 
in some office, for which he was fully com- 
petent, if he could keep himself sober. 
The interest of the sum borrowed was to be 
paid, which, in addition to their other ex- 
penses, would leave Mrs. Gwynne and 
Churchill in comparative penury. 

None knew the poverty that pervaded 
that bouse — none knew the limited means 
the Gwyniies had to subsist upon ; for they 
had never complained, and were so highly 
respected, that when the bills were not so 
regularly settled, as in by-gone years, none 
of the respectable tradespeople ever talked 
of it. It was only the Parrys who made 
remarks on the subject. 

But Christmas was drawing near, and 
there was nothing like a sufficiency to meet 
the demands of that season. 

Happy, Christmas is called, and so it 
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is to the affluent ; but far otherwise to the 
needy ; and little think those surrounded by 
every comfort that wealth can command ; 
when distributing food and raiment 
amongst the poor and indigent, little do 
they think there are thousands — ay, tens of 
thousands— who were borii under as bright 
auspices, and have known the comforts of 
wealth as well as themselves, and who have 
had them snatched from their grasp by 
misfortune, not by crime ; and whose prin- 
ciples — I will not say pride^— urge them to 
conceal their wants, their poverty from the 
prying eyes of the unfeeling and vulgar 
purse-proud, that only value people accord- 
ing to their riches, or, we may say— their 
weight in gold — for gold will purchase 
golden opinions. 

Gabriella was unceasing in her endeavours 
to dispel the heavy gloom which prevailed; 
yet all her efforts failed. 

'* Oh ! this is very sad 1" she said, ad- 
dressing her uncle one day, as leaning on 
his arm, she led him to the garden where 
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all was dreary as their OT^n sad hearts, for 
the sharp wintry wind blew keenly through 
the leafless trees, *'this is very sad. If 
you think the sorrow of poor, dear grand- 
mama is caused [by the absence of uncle 
Humphrey, let him he re-called. Miss 
Owen will, with joy, receive me ; it will 
not be like sending me away, for I shall be 
near you, and you can come every day to 
see your Gabriella. I can still work for 
Lady Howel in my bed-room, before Miss 
Owen is up ; and have plenty of time 
to mend and make for you, besides/' 

" I liave named this to my mother,'* re- 
joined Mr. Gwynne ; ** but she says your 
removal, far from alleviating her sorrow, 
would only add to it. I then — ^but in 
vain — endeavoured to elicit the cause of her 
grief, by every gentle means ; and entreated 
her to tell me whether she had any thing 
that preyed on her mind, besides what we 
all know and share ; if so, to confide it to 
me ; for believe me, Gabriella, nothing 
gnaws the heart like concealment/' 
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Mr. Gwynne looked at his niece, and 
stopped. 

Her eyes fell beneath that look ; and for 
a few seconds, she stood still; then, re- 
moving her hand, and laying it again on 
the arm she had relinquished, without 
raising her eyes, she said — 

'^I know the misery of concealment, 
although I never meant ill, or committed 
any thing that needed it. Forgive me — 
oh I forgive your Gabriella." 

" Forgive you ! What have 1 to forgive? 
I know all — ^yes, all. You were strongly 
tempted, and nobly did you resist. Weep 
not ; you have nothing to fear ; nothing, 
with which to upbraid yourself — I know 
all.'' 

" Know all ! Who told you ? Did 
— Guildford 1 — or in my raving — did I ?" 

" Neither, Gabriella ; I followed when. I 
could no longer protect you beneath this 
roof ; I saw Mr. Harcourt lead you to 
the church porch ; but you were both too 
much engrossed with each other to notice 
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any one else. 1 had no intention, no wish 
to conceal myself ; but stood beside the 
porch, and oveTheard all your conversation. 
The next night, I was again at the same 
place; but you came not I saw Mr. 
Harcourt . scale the garden wall ; I knew 
where the chaise was waiting to convey you 
away ; and had you complied with his 
earnest solicitations, I would have appealed 
to your good feeling, sense, and gratitude, 
and if all had failed, over my dead body 
should you have reached the carriage which 
was waiting to bear you off to woe^— per-, 
haps to infamy !'' 

** To woe 1" she echoed, in a low tone. 
^' Alas ! that is too true ; for the thought 
of my ingratitude would have poisoned 
every future moment — but ! say not — oh ! 
say not to infamy. Mr. HarcourJ — Guild- 
ford could not be so depraved, so dishon- 
ourable, so ungrateful to you — to me. 
Oh ! no ; recall that word — that cruel, bit- 
ter word.'' 
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" It might not have been so, Gabriella ; 
yet trust not man; he is by nature false. 
Had Mr. Harcourt meant to act honourably, 
short as his time was, he could have 
written, have pledged his word to me ; for 
men, at least men of honour, must not, 
dare not forfeit their word to each other ; 
but no vow will bind them to woman/' 

"Can this be true? Surely there is truth 
in Guildford ; only he feared to displease 
his mother — and yet — '' 

She paused. 

" Ah ! Gabriella/' rejoined her uncle, 
" he who trifles with his mother, will do so 
with any other woman. I do not say there 
are no exceptions ; but alas I those are 
rare. Think not, my child, that you have 
lowered yourself in my estimation. No, 
you have raised yourself so much, that 
from henceforth, I shall look on you with 
pride, in addition to the love 1 have ever 
felt for you— such love as a lather only can 
feel ; and no father could love you better 
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than I do. I have long desired to relieve 
your mind, for I know you haye wished to 
tell me all, hut feared to do so. I have 
seen the hlnsh, the drooping eye, the un- 
hidden tear, when a look or unguarded 
word of mine has given you cause to think 
I knew your secret. Mrs. Thomas told me 
of your encounter with Gsssar — ^^ 

^^ Listen ; does not some one call % Tes, 
'tis Etty. What can be the matter T 

Both hastily entered the house ; and 
there they found Mrs. Gwynne lying on the 
floor in the parlour, her head supported on 
the lap of her faithful servant, and a letter 
clenched in her hand ! 

Grabriella flew to get some water,, while 
Churchill demanded the cause of his 
mother's state of insensibility. 

" It's this letter !" exclaimed Etty ; " it 
was brought by lawyer Griffiths's clerk; 
and as soon as madam had read it, she 
fell down like one stone dead.^' 

With a trembling hand, Churchill un-^ 
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cla3ped his motiber's fingers, and read the 
letter : it was to demand instant payment 
of Panry'sbill! 

The ^ poor old lady was immediately 
conveyed to bed, and Mr. Davis sent for. 
She was speechless ; and twenty-four hours, 
he said, would terminate her sufferings and 
sorrows. 

Gabriella despatched messengers to her 
aunts ; and then took her station with her 
uncle beside the couch of that beloved one, 
whose hours were numbered. 

Mrs. Gwynne was sensible to the last; 
but appeared restless, as though she had 
something weighing on her mind. Within 
an hour of her decease, speech was imper- 
fectly restored, and she uttered the 
words— 

" Forgive Humphrey, forgive me, best of 
sons, beloved Churchill. Oh I pardon, par* 
don — tell your sisters — they will not for- 
give — like you and Gabriella — dearest, 
where art thou?" 
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" Here/' replied the weeping girl, as 
she knelt by the couch of death, wiping 
the cold damp, and parting the silvery locks 
from the marble brow of her she loved so 
dearly. 



* 



The wind was wailing, and occasionally 
a sudden gust would rattle the casements ; 
the cheerless fire ever and anon sent forth 
a faint flickering blaze, as if to make the 
succeeding gloom more apparent ; the one 
solitary candle was nearly burnt down to 
the socket ; not a sound was heard within 
that chamber of death, save the ticking of 
the watch at the bed's head ; even the 
whistling of the wind was dying away in 
murmurs. 

The expiring woman opened her eyes, 
and made another e£fort to speak. With 
difficulty she moved her hands, although to 
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lift them in supplication ; her lips parted, 
but no sound issued from them ; when , fixing 
her glassy eyes on her son, the hands sunk 
down listless, and, gently sighing, all her 
sorrows and sufferings were over. 



Gabriella, removing her hands from her 
blanched face, rose from her knees; and, 
taking her uncle by the arm, with slow and 
noiseless steps led him from the room, while 
Etty proceeded to perform the last sad duty 
to the corpse. 



Pass we over a few days — those days in- 
tervening between the hour when the last 
blow has fallen which severs soul from 

VOL. I. 
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body, and that in which the latter is con- 
signed to its last resting place — those sad, 
silent, gloomy days, when we shun the 
light — when we exdade the sun's glorious 
ray — when we start at the sound of our 
own Toice, and every footfall disturbs the 
reigning silence ; and when we endeavour 
to close our ears to the sounds of every 
movement made by those, whose office it is 
to prepare for the last solemn duty we can 
pay to the loved departed. 



On their return from church the morning 
of the funeral, Mr. Pugh said — 

'' I must leave you if possible this eve- 
ning, Churchill. Do you know how your 
mother's affairs are settled? I understood 
each of her daughters was to have some 
little share of her property at her death." 
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*' You shall know all/' replied Churchill, 
rising and going to his own room. 

In a few minutes he returned with a. 
small sealed packet in his hand, saying — 

" This is my poor mother's will. Mr. 
Aubrey and myself are the executors. It 
was made before Humphrey's rash mar- 
riage." 

He broke the seal and read the contents, 
which were to the following effect. 

The whole of Mrs. Gwynne's property 
amounted to three thousand pounds. To 
each of her daughters, she bequeathed two 
hundred pounds. To Humphrey, the 
interest of fifteen hundred pounds for his 
life, to be paid half yearly. Should he 
marry and have children, the principal was 
to go to them at his death ; but if he left 
none, it was to be equally divided between 
his sisters. To Churchill, the interest of 
five hundred pounds for his life — the prin- 
cipal to go to Gabriella at his death. The 
furniture was also left to Churchill, with an 
additional sum of four hundred pounds, 

2 
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out of which, Mrs. Owynne's debts and 
funeral expenses were to be paid. 

All appeared satisfied, except the bro- 
thers-in-law, who thought Humphrey's 
share too large ; but knowing his mother's 
fondness for him, thej were not much sur- 
prised. 

** But you, Churchill, can never keep 
this house with your very small income/' 
observed Mrs. Lluellyn. ^^ My mother's 
annuity left by our grandmother, Lady 
Diana Calvalrey, goes to the present 
Baronet, and he is not over rich, other- 
wise he might continue it to you." 

'^ I have no right to expect anything of 
the sort," replied Mr. Gwynne, '^ and shall 
confine my wants to my means. Grabriella 
and I can live on very little, therefore little 
will content us. I shall sell out the four 
hundred pounds, and pay every shilling we 
owe, and your legacies in six months. The 
debts would have been trifling had it not 
been for Humphrey's late misconduct ; but 
it cannot be undone, therefore let the past 
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l>e buried in oblivion. Yet I know some- 
thing weighed heavily on my mother's 
mind at the last Could I but know her 
wishes, they should be fulfilled, for—" 

He was prevented finishing the sentence 
by Etty's bringing in a letter, which she 
handed to Mr. Gwynne. 

On breaking the seal, he was violently 
agitated ; his hand shook so that he could 
hardly hold the paper, and his face became 
crimson, and then deadly pale- Pressing 
one hand on his forehead, with a quivering 
lip, he murmured — 

" This, then, accounts for my mother's 
unhappy state of mind. Oh ! what have I 
done to merit such a blow 1 — Why — why 
did she deceive me?'' 

During this burst of agony and astonish- 
ment, Gabriella had rushed to her uncle's 
side, exclaiming — 

" What can afflict you thus ? Be com- 
posed ; I am sure dear grandmama could 
not, did not mean to deceive you or any 
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one — She who never deceived ! Oh ! no; 
there must be some mistake in this letter.'^ 

And she raised it from the floor, where it 
had fallen, and held it with trembling 
hands. 

" Read it, Lluellyn/' said Churchill 

Mr. Lluellyu, hastily taking it from 
Gabriella, read it, then cried out — 

<< This must be an infamous fabrication ; 
or else it was extorted by compulsion/' 

*' What is it?' demanded all at the same 
instant. 

" The letter is from Griffiths/' replied 
Churchill, ^' who says he is in possession of 
a will of Mrs. Gwynne's, whereby she has 
bequeathed the principal part of her pro- 
perty to her youngest son." 

" So she has by the one you have read," 
observed Mr. Pugh; "still Griffiths had 
better produce the one he mentions." 

A message was accordingly sent, request- 
ing Mr. Griffiths' presence immediately at 
Mr. Gwynne's. 
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He soon arrived, bringing the will with 
him, which was read. It bore a recent date, 
and the contents were to the following 
effect : 

To her eldest son, Mrs. G'wynne only left 
XI 00 and the furniture, which was to be 
sold for paying her debts and funeral ex- 
penses ; and the interest of £250 for his 
life — the principal to revert at his death to 
her granddaughter, Gabriella Witherington. 
All the rest of her property, whatsoever 
and wheresoever, she bequeathed to her be- 
loved son Humphrey ; and he and Mr. 
Griffiths, were named executors. It was 
witnessed by a clerk of the latter^s, and a 
neighbouring tradesman of respectability. 

When the lawyer had finished the perusal 
of this document, Mrs. Lluellyn started up, 
exclaiming — 

" My mother could not be so unjust; 
with all her partiality for Humphrey slie 
could not be guilty of such weakness. She 
was compelled — " 



1 
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'^ Take care what you say, ma'am,^ in- 
terposed Griffiths. 

^^ I m\lj" she contiDnec], *' say it is nn* 
just to us all, particularly to Churchill and 
poor Gabriella ^ what are you to do?' 

" Do, Caroline T exclaimed Churchill, 
'' why I have ' The Elms,' that is still 
mine.** 

" ' The Elms/ sir !'' said Griffiths. *' How 
can that be when all, with the exception of 
what is named in the will, is left to your 
brother V 

" * The Elms' was left to me by my 
grandmother. Lady Diana Calvalrey/' 

"Indeed — I — that is— your brother — 
thought—" 

" My brother, sir, could not be under 
any mistake, for he always knew it, and 
that I intended leaving that property to my 
niece Gabriella. I hare always said so, and 
have settled it by mi/ will ; so there can 
be no disappointment hereafter to any one 
on that account, for I have always said 
such was my intention.'' 
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Griffiths looked not only disconcerted, 
but doubtful of the truth of this asser- 
tion. 

'' Can I have a sight of Ladj Diana's 
will?'' he asked, after a short pause. 

"By applying to Mr. Aubrey, you 
may." 

The lawyer then took his leave 

We will not attempt to describe the 
astonishment and indignation of the whole 
party when this distressing disclosure was 
made. Mr. Pugh, and Mr. Lluellyn, 
threatened to resort to law for redress. 
There were but two modes of proceeding ; 
one was bringing an action against Griffiths 
and Humphrey, for conspiring to compel 
Mrs. Gwynne to sign this will ; the other 
was to endeavour to prove her mind was 
not in a sound state at the time. The 
latter plan however, it would be useless to 
adopt, for there was not the slightest doubt 
of her sanity, although her spirits were 
very much depressed ; but they were more 
so after the will was made than before. Be- 
5 
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gides, how were the law expenses to be de- 
frayed \ To go to law with a lawyer would 
be ruinous. 

" Nothing can be done I fear," observed 
Mr. Pugh, 

" Then Griffiths will pocket our money in 
peace/' retorted Mrs. Lluellyn ; " for I feel 
assured he would have had nothing to do 
with the business, unless he was to receive 
a large remuneration. But surely, Hum- 
phrey is to pay the debts and funeral ex- 
penses." 

'' No, not even those, as the furniture is 
to be sold for the purpose ; and that I am 
sure will not meet half the demands ; there 
are so many bills yet unpaid." 

" Then what will you do, Churchill ?" 
asked all. 

" You must try and assist me." 

In reply to this, they all regretted — as 
is usually the case on such occasions — that 
*' the numerous demands of large families," 
** the pressure of the times," etc. prevented 
their assisting him. In short, Churchill 
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perceived every burden was thrown upon 
him ; and one and all took their departure 
the evening after the funeral, leaving that 
brother, who had protected — who had 
watched over the youth of his young 
sisters with all a father^s, and more 
than a brother's love — to meet all the 
difficulties brought on him by the faults 
of others. But he was not alone ! The 
child whom his pity, charity and love had 
sheltered, now stepped forward to repay 
him with all a daughter's duty and affec- 
tion. 

" Despond not my beloved uncle,'' she 
said, " my best and only friend ! Your 
Gabriella will never forsake you ; she will 
love, honour, work for you ; and, if need- 
ful, beg — ^yes, die for you !" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



In the early part of this tale, mention has 
been made of an emissary of the law called 
a catch-poll — a title universally depised, 
and dreaded by many a poor wight It is 
trae such fags are needed — it is to be feared 
very frequently — and they are usually 
selected by their employers from that class 
of men who possess not much of the milk 
of humanity ; for if they were very tender- 
heartedy they never could be trusted to 
perform the task required of them : namely, 
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that of arresting a man for a debt he may 
have every wish to pay, but, wanting the 
means, cannot ; when if perhaps a little 
time were allowed, he would do so. But 
catch-polls are not to hear of delays. They 
must hurry the poor unhappy wretch to a 
prison, while his weeping wife and children 
are ejected from their home, and cast forth on 
the world for bread — at least on the parish. 
Such things I suppose though mustl)e done; 
otherwise, there are some people who would 
never pay, even if they could ; but with 
this I have nothing to do. I only wish to 
prove that there is no rule without an excep- 
tion, and that there has been such a wonder 
as a good-hearted catch-poll ; it is to be 
hoped there are others ; but, at all 
events, I can vouch for one ; and as he is 
the only one concerned in this work, he 
must have a name. His name then — let 
me recollect — Did I give him one 1 I am 
not sure ; but I think it was Kogers — at all 
events, such is the appellation he shall be 
known by. 

TOL 1. P 
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Well then— Rogers was a married man 
when he introduced himself to Mrs. Gwynne 
and her forsaken infants. He then proved 
that he had a large portion of humanity^ 
and Winny was not blind to his good 
qualities i so, some years afterwards, on 
the death of his wife, she consented to be- 
come his second. Etty had liyed under 
Winny five years, and was competent to fill 
her situation, being about fifteen years old 
when the latter married. The bride was 
what is called an old maid, but that suited 
Rogers. He had. long given up the honour- 
able or dishonourable profession of catching 
inen, had taken a farm, and wa3 in thriving 
circumstances, and respected as a very 
honest man. But it gave him much more 
trouble to convince others, than it did to 
convince Winny, of his good qualities. He 
had two sons by his former wife. The 
elder he placed in a small farm ; the 
younger, being of rather a scholastic turn, 
gained his living by writing for the 
lawyers, and had been for some time in 
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the office of Mr. Griffiths, who was deemed 
a respectable man in his profession, what- 
ever might have induced him to behave so 
unfriendly towards the Gwynnes. Griffiths 
ought to have acted with greater delicacy, 
particularly concerning Parry's bill ; and 
he might have refused to draw up the will 
we have alluded to ; but it was all in his 
line 'of business, and every man is for him- 
self in this world. 
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